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A NEO-REALIST’S IDEA OF GOD 


HAROLD H. TITUS 


Denison University 


N TWO substantial volumes, written some years ago, 
Mr. S. Alexander set forth a philosophy which was both 
profound and unique.’ To attempt to present in one arti- 

cle even a part of his philosophy, especially so important a part 
as his idea of God, is a hazardous undertaking. In recent years, 
especially among some of the realists, there has developed an 
interesting theory known as emergent evolution. The word 
“emergent”’ was used by G. H. Lewes and by C. Lloyd Morgan 
from whom it was borrowed by S. Alexander. The theory of 
emergent evolution holds that in the development of the world- 
order something distinctly ‘‘new” is being continuously created 
as the process proceeds from level to level of existence. In sharp 
contrast is the theory of repetitive evolution which rejects the 
appearance of anything “new” and holds that every level is a 
repetition of the preceding level and that the only difference is 
one of a more complex arrangement of the same elements. 
While we are primarily interested in the idea of God based upon 
Mr. Alexander’s philosophy of emergent evolution, it will be 
necessary briefly to set forth the main features of his general 
philosophical position. We shall then present his views of God 
and conclude with a brief evaluation. 

*S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity (London: MacMillan & Co., 1920). Vol. I, 
347 pages; Vol. II, 429 pages. 
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I 

Mr. Alexander regards philosophy as the “habit of seeing 
things together,” and the philosopher as one who sees and feels 
things in their proper relations to one another. Philosophy 
differs from the sciences, not so much in spirit as in its bounda- 
ries, since it deals with “‘certain comprehensive features of ex- 
perience”’ which lie outside of the realm of the special sciences. 
Mr. Alexander is a realist and considers that there is absolutely 
no warrant for the assumption that, because all experience im- 
plies a mind, therefore that which is experienced owes its being 
and qualities to mind. The effort is made simply to analyze the 
various features of existence and to exhibit the relation of mind 
to its object. The act of mind and the object are distinct finite 
and empirical existences which are united by a relation of ‘‘com- 
presence.”’ The fact that mind and object are distinct existences 
is attested by experience itself. 

Reality is one whole, and the stuff of all things, the one all- 
sustaining matrix of finite existences and values, is Space-Time. 
It is the original stuff out of which things and events are made. 
Just asa roll of cloth is the material out of which coats are made, 
but is not a coat, so Space-Time is the material out of which all 
things, whether substances or categories, are made. 

Mr. Alexander acknowledges that Space-Time takes for him 
the place that the Absolute does in Idealistic systems. Yet, he 
says, it is an experiential absolute, and while all finites, as com- 
plexes of Space-Time, are incomplete, their absorption into the 
One does not destroy their relative reality. The claim is made 
that the solution of all the problems of philosophy depends upon 
the solution of the problem of space and time. Space and time 
are related and neither one could exist without the other. 
“Space is in its very nature temporal and Time spatial.’’ There 
is ‘‘no instant in time without a position in space,” and there 
is ‘‘no point of space without an instant of time.’’ There is no 
mere space nor mere time, but only Space-Time or Time-Space. 
Time and space are abstractions from Space-Time. 
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Considered under their different aspects we get physical 
Space-Time, mental Space-Time, and mathematical Space- 
Time, etc. Physical extension is presented in experience as 
something within which bodies are placed and move. By mental 
time is meant the time in which the ‘‘mind experiences itself as 
living,’ the ‘time which it enjoys’; and by mental space is 
meant the ‘‘space in which the mind experiences itself as living 
or which it enjoys.”” Whether in physics, psychology, or mathe- 
matics, we deal, in different degrees of directness, with one and 
the same Space-Time. “What is contemplated as physical 
Space-Time is enjoyed as mental Space-Time.” 

While Space-Time is an infinite given whole and experienced 
as such, its elements are represented conceptually as point- 
instants or bare events. Empirical things or existents are 
groupings of such events, or they are crystals in that matrix. 
Regarding the characters of empirical existents, some are per- 
vasive and others are variable. The pervasive characters are the 
categories which belong in some form to all existents. They 
are the essential and universal constituents of whatever is ex- 
perienced, and while they may be called a priori or non-empiri- 
cal characters, in a wider sense of the term, they are empirical. 
They are pervasive, not because they are due to mind, but ‘‘be- 
cause they are fundamental properties of Space-Time.”’ Includ- 
ed among the categories are: Identity, Diversity, Existence, 
Universal, Particular and Individual, Relation, Order, Sub- 
stance, Causality, Reciprocity, Quantity, Intensity, Whole and 
Parts, Number, and Motion. 

The empirical characters which are variable are called quali- 
ties. With “certain groupings of motion, certain spatio-temporal 
complexes” arise which are called ‘‘qualities, such as, material- 
ity, life, colour, consciousness.” All the characters which vary 
from thing to thing are the qualities. 

All empirical or finite existence arranges itself into a series of 
levels of empirical qualities. In other words, we might say that 
higher levels emerge out of lower levels. Each level is built up 
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by a selection and complication of qualities from the next lower 
level. The universe is through and through the scene of mo- 
tion, and there is a ‘‘continual ascent to newer and more de- 
veloped existents.”’ The new level may be termed the “‘soul’’ of 
which the “body” is the next lower level. This ‘“‘soul”’ is not 
caused by the lower level but emerges from it. All existence is 
in this way linked in a chain of affinity, and there is “nothing 
dead, or senseless in the universe, Space-Time being itself 
animated.’’? The empirical levels are, in the order of their emer- 
gence: the primary qualities; the secondary qualities, or sense 
qualities; life; mind. To state these levels in the reverse order, 
mind, as the latest empirical quality of finites, has emerged from 
life; life, from the sense qualities of matter; and, matter itself, 
from motion or a complex of Space-Time. 

In the course of Time which is the principle of movement the matrix 
of Space-Time breaks up into finites of ever increasing complexity. At 
certain points in the history of things finites assume new empirical quali- 
ties which are distinctive of levels of existence, primary qualities, matter, 
secondary qualities, life, mind. The distinctive quality of the finite at its 
level is the ‘‘mind” of the finite. The highest of these empirical qualities is 
mind or consciousness.3 

Mind, as we have just seen, is the highest empirical quality 
of finites. Thus minds fall into their appropriate places in the 
scale of empirical existence. While experience leads us to con- 
nect our mental processes with our bodies, and to localize them 
in the same places and times as certain neural processes, yet 
mental processes are not merely neural. In order for mind to 
emerge there is required a “constellation of neural and other 
vital conditions not found in vital actions which are not men- 
tal,’’ and without these specific physiological conditions no mind 
arises. Nevertheless, a mental process is ‘‘something new, a 
fresh creation.’’ It is possible to state mental phenomena in 
physiological terms, but out of these conditions nature has 
formed a new quality of mind, which is “‘not itself physiological 


? Ibid., I, 69. 3 [bid., II, 335. 
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though it lives and moves and has its being in physiological 
conditions.’’* Mr. Alexander contends that the mind has cer- 
tain qualities to which there is or even can be no neural coun- 
terpart. Consciousness is not epiphenomenal. Because the 
mind is also vital, it can act on the body, and because some 
neural results of stimulation are also mental, the brain may act 
upon the mind. 

In answer to the question, What is knowledge and how is it 
possible? we are told that given a finite with the distinctive 
quality of mind or consciousness and ‘knowing falls into its 
place in a common scheme.” Cognition is an instance of ‘‘com- 
presence.’’ Secondary qualities do not owe their character to 
mind; they owe to mind only the fact that they are seen or 
tasted, etc. Knowledge is a selection by a finite mind of some 
aspect of the real world. All that sensory appearances owe to 
the mind is their selection. We shall learn more regarding the 
nature of mind as we analyze the realm of values. 

Qualities such as truth, goodness, and beauty, called the 
tertiary qualities, though they differ from the primary and sec- 
ondary qualities in being the creations of mind, are neverthe- 
less real. They arise through the amalgamation or union of an 
object and a mind. The fact that values depend upon the mind 
does not rob them of reality, since they are a new character of 
reality which arises out of the relation between a mind and its 
object. 

Values not only arise out of the relation of the subject and the 
thing which is valued, but they are distinctly social. Apprecia- 
tions arise out of intercourse between minds, and it is this 
social factor which makes us aware that there is a reality made 
up of ourselves and an object. In judging our objects as true 
or false, right or wrong, beautiful or ugly, we are governed by 
likes and dislikes in other selves who are related to us. Value as 
a quality belongs to such compounds; namely, the relation be- 
tween the self and the object; and the self and other selves. 


4 Jbid., II, 8. 
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Valuable things, such as truths, moral goods, and works of art, 
are valuable derivatively from these relations. 
I] 

The religious emotion or response is one part of human expe- 
rience which an empirical philosophy must recognize. In this 
experience we have evidence of something higher than ourselves 
which we call God. Were it not for religious experience, no 
speculative proof of the existence of God would make him 
worshipful. On the other hand, were it not for the reflective 
justification of the God of the religious sentiment, he would 
have no sure basis in the nature of things. Thus the practical 
or religious and the speculative or reflective approaches both 
seem to be necessary. Just as the appetite for food arises from 
inner conditions, but the food is external and independent of the 
organism and is known apart from the satisfaction which it 
brings, so the passion for God and the means of satisfaction of 
this passion are no less real. 

An understanding of the distinction which Mr. Alexander 
makes between God and Deity is essential to an appreciation of 
his views. God includes the whole universe, especially the striv- 
ing of the whole universe upward or toward more significant 
wholes. God is the nisus or lift of the whole world. Deity, on 
the other hand, is the next level which is emerging or which is to 
emerge. Deity is the next higher empirical quality to the high- 
est we know, or the next higher empirical quality than mind. 
The striving of the whole universe toward Deity is God. At any 
specific level of existence there is a ‘‘higher empirical quality 
which stands toward the lower quality as deity stands toward 
mind.” 

Within the all-embracing stuff of Space-Time, the universe exhibits 
an emergence in Time of successive levels of finite existences, each with 
its characteristic empirical quality. The highest of these empirical quali- 
ties known to us is mind or consciousness. Deity is the next higher em- 


pirical quality to the highest we know; and, as shall presently be observed, 
at any level of existence there is a next higher empirical quality which 
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stands towards the lower quality as deity stands towards mind..... 
There is an empirical quality which is to succeed the distinctive empirical 
quality of our level; and that new empirical quality is deity. 

We cannot tell what is the nature of deity, of our deity, but we can be 
certain that it is not mind, or if we use the term spirit as equivalent to 
mind or any quality of the order of mind, deity is not spirit, but something 
different from it in kind. God, the being which possesses deity, must be 
also spirit, for according to analogy, deity presupposes spirit, just as spirit 
or mind presupposes in its possessor life, and life physico-chemical mate- 
rial processes. But though God must be spiritual in the same way as he 
must be living and material and spatio-temporal, his deity is not spirit. 
To think so would be like thinking that mind is purely life, or life purely 
physico-chemical.° 

Though the universe can be expressed in terms of Space- 
Time, it is not merely spatio-temporal. It already exhibits ma- 
teriality and life and mind, and it impels us to look forward to 
the next higher empirical quality or deity. We could not wor- 
ship Space-Time and we must not identify God with Space- 
Time. 

Whether we think of God as finite or as infinite will depend 
upon our point of view. In one sense an infinite or perfect God 
does not exist. What does exist is the tendency of the universe 
toward deity. God is thus the “ideal God in embryo,” “always 
becoming deity but never actually attaining it.’”’ The world in 
its totality tends toward infinite deity, or is ‘pregnant with it,” 
but infinite deity does not exist. The ideal when fulfilled ceases 
to be God. There is no true world-soul, but “only a soul of 
Space-Time, and a nisus in the world to deity.’ In this sense 
God is distinctly finite. 

There is a sense, however, in which God can be thought of as 
infinite. He is infinite when we think of the whole infinite Space- 
Time as sustaining the deity of God. The body of God is the 
whole universe and there is no body outside his. It is always the 
one universe of Space-Time which is the body of God. The 
actual infinite is the whole universe with its nisus toward deity 


STbid., IT, 345. °Tbid.; Ths 346. 
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and this is the God of the religious consciousness. This con- 
sciousness thinks of the divinity of its object of worship as ac- 
tually realized in an individual form. 

In the relation between God and man, there is, on the one 
hand, a “feeling of our going out towards something not our- 
selves and greater and higher than ourselves, with which we are 
in communion.” On the other hand, the ‘‘world provokes in us 
a specific response which makes us aware, no matter in how 
primitive a form, of God.” The world as a whole, with its for- 
ward tendency, appears to act upon our bodily organism and 
call out the religious sentiment which is a feeling for this whole. 

Parts as we are of Space-Time we throw out feelers towards the rest of 
it and we are accessible to its influences. The body of the universe affects 
our body, and the ultimate response in consciousness is this emotion. 
Like hungry appetite it is a conation whose object, God, is to it as food 
to hunger. The religious conation which sets us in search of God is our 
groping out to the reality which is God. This religious appetite may either 
be stirred in us directly by the impact of the world with its tendency to 
deity, or it may first be felt by us as a need of our nature;... .’ 

There is always the double relationship of need between God 
and man. If man wants God and depends upon him for sup- 
port, God also wants man and is dependent upon him. There is 
thus co-operation between the two parties to the religious trans- 
action. The religious emotion depends upon the ‘whole make- 
up or constitution of the mind and body” and is the “response 
of it to the whole of reality in its nisus towards a new quality.” 
What acts upon us is what is to bring forth deity. 

The religious man may be assured of God both from specific 
experience and from speculative evidence based on experience 
itself. The four criteria of the sufficiency of a philosophical con- 
ception of God are as follows: God must be greater than man; 
he must be universal; he must be different in quality from man; 
and he must be responsive to man and worthy of man’s trust. 

Mr. Alexander’s position regarding creation and theism can 
be most accurately and briefly set forth in his own words: 


7 Ibid., 11, 376. 
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Turning then to the first question, whether God is a creator, we must 
say that as being the whole universe God is creative, but his distinctive 
character of deity is not creative but created. As embracing the whole of 
Space-Time he is creative; but Time is the moving principle that brings 
out that constant redistribution in the matrix which is equivalent to the 
birth of finite forms. Even then it is, properly speaking, Space-Time itself 
which is the creator and not God. The body of God includes all the finites 
which have hitherto been evolved in the lapse of time, and what God is 
creative of is not these finites but the next empirical quality of deity. 
It is only when we look back and identify God’s body with its previous 
stages and ultimately with Space-Time itself that we can speak of Him 
as a creator. God himself, that is the universe as tending to deity, is 
creative only of deity.’ 

Since God’s body is the whole of Space-Time, God in respect of his 
body is all inclusive, and all finites are included in him, and in their 
continuous connection as pieces of Space-Time and linked by spatio- 
temporal continuity they are fragments of God’s body, though their 
individuality is not lost in it. But in respect of his deity the conception of 
God is theistic, and since his deity is what is distinctive of him, this notion 
of God remains predominantly theistic.’ 

There is a sense in which both the terms immanence and 
transcendence may apply to the conception of God which we 
are considering. God is immanent when we think in terms of his 
body, and he is transcendent when we think of his deity. Even 
God does not actually possess deity attained but only the yearn- 
ing or tendency toward it. Men of transcendent gifts may thus 
in their own degree be exemplars of this nisus. Moreover, the 
ordinary theism, when it postulates a human intermediary be- 
tween man and a “God who is conceived as endowed with deity 
actually attained, acts consistently in believing the intermedia- 
tor to be more than man,”’ human and at the same time divine, 
even though this consistency may be purchased by “‘interposing 
the conception of a miraculous person without parallel in the 
world.”’ 

In considering the problem of evil, it will clarify the issue if 
we realize that deity, or God as deity, is neither good nor evil. 
He is not a value but a new perfection in which there is no dis- 


8 Ibid., 11, 397-08. 9 Ibid., Il, p. 394. 
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tinction of value, since values pertain only to the level of minds. 
The problem also becomes less difficult when time is conceived 
to be essential to God, deity, and body alike, and when “deity 
is regarded as an outgrowth from lower empirical qualities and 
succeeding in time.”’ Error, ugliness, and wickedness are finite 
realities which remain as such in the body of God. Thus God, 
considered as his body, contains good and evil, though as a 
whole he is neither, since values belong only to finites. 

As deity, God is beyond good and evil, yet his deity is on the 
side of goodness, since goodness is of the character of the per- 
manent in contrast to the impermanent evil. “The universe 
works in experience so as to secure the survival of good,” or, to 
put it differently, that which survives establishes its value there- 
by and is good. Good is utilizable for the life of deity, while 
“evil appears as that which deity discards,’ or which needs 
transformation before it can be utilized. 


III 


In these two volumes Mr. Alexander has produced a system 
which is not only unique but fascinating in its originality. It 
stands in sharp contrast to the approach of our traditional 
philosophy and theology which interprets the world as static 
and as owing its existence, at a certain time, to a mind or a 
creator. Traditionally God was thought of as the intelligent 
cause or source of all things. This view was satisfying only when 
one thought of his universe all at once. When, however, you 
stretch the universe back in time and think of origins, one is 
impressed by what has happened since the beginning. What 
has happened since the beginning and what is happening now 
seem even more important. As we know it today, this is a world 
in evolution. What kind of a God can we have in a universe that 
is never finished? What vital relationship can men have with 
such a God? 

While this work seems to have grown chiefly out of an intel- 
lectual and speculative interest, rather than out of experience, 
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credit must be given for setting forth a view which is in har- 
mony with creative evolution. Instead of looking merely for the 
universally valid, Mr. Alexander holds that reality is a growing 
and changing thing, and thus a modern conception of God must 
be based on the evolutionary philosophy. God, as well as life 
and the universe in which we live, is interpreted as changing 
and developing. Instead of deity creating man and pronounc- 
ing him “finished” and “good,” man, by his own works and 
efforts, contributes something to the development and the char- 
acter of deity. There is interaction and fellowship. Instead of 
what God has been and is, the interest has shifted to the future. 
God is a reality to be realized by further evolution, and it is in 
the future, not in the past, that the things most worth while 
are seen to be. 

For the realism of Mr. Alexander, the world is just there as a 
physical order to be analyzed, and there is no attempt to trans- 
late it into spiritual terms. Space-Time is the ‘‘stuff of all 
things,” and all finite existences emerge or are complications of 
Space-Time. Does this view logically lead to an ultimate mech- 
anism? Can all of our human culture, including moral and 
spiritual values, be explained in terms of so thin a substance as 
Space-Time or motion? This criticism could be met perhaps by 
giving Space-Time a very rich content, as Mr. Alexander seems 
to do. But if all things are made of Space-Time, does not 
Space-Time become exceedingly interesting! Where the Ideal- 
ists make their absolute out of the highest that we know, or 
from the ‘“‘highest empirical level [mind],’’ Mr. Alexander makes 
his absolute out of the lowest level that we know anything 
about. 

Religion, according to this view, is not a final authority, nor 
a doctrine, nor a ritual; it isa quest and a striving after a higher. 
We have thus an explanation of religion which is in harmony 
with the spirit of the modern man. God is the striving of the 
universe toward deity, and religion seems to be this striving 
and seeking for the better or the higher as it is seen in man. 
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When we ask, “‘What does God do?” we find that, as the whole 
universe, he calls out the religious sentiment in us. He is the 
lift toward better things. He is the being whom we worship and 
who gives us emotional support. There is co-operation between 
God and man, and the relationship of mutual need. 

Does Mr. Alexander feel strongly enough the force and reality 
of the evils which men face? If the whole universe is striving 
toward deity and if evil is merely what deity discards or what 
must be transformed for the making of deity, it does not appear 
to be a very serious affair. At any rate, God is not made re- 
sponsible for evil since God as deity is above good and evil and 
does not foresee them. God as the whole universe is the theater 
of the contest, and evil resides in the “body” of God. We are 
told, however, that deity is on the side of goodness, since good- 
ness is of the character of the permanent in contrast to the im- 
permanent evil. Man thus appears to be more responsible for 
evil than anyone or anything else. 











FRIEDRICH HEILER AND THE HIGH CHURCH 
MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


BERNARD E. MELAND 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri 


RIEDRICH HEILER has achieved an almost sensa- 

tional rise to theological fame during the years that he 

has been teaching in the Philipps University at Marburg. 
Not only has he become an authentic voice among theologians 
in his own country, but he has gained the hearing of scholars and 
preachers in England, Sweden, America, and other lands wher- 
ever interest in German religious thought obtains. Dean W. 
Ralph Inge, writing in the Quarterly Review a few years ago, ven- 
tured the comment that “Professor Heiler is, in the opinion of 
men well qualified to judge, the most outstanding among the 
younger theologians of Germany.” It may not be extravagant 
to add that he is rapidly ascending Germany’s theological “high 
mountain” approaching the company of such seers as Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl, Herrmann, and Harnack. 

One of Heiler’s earliest works, and undoubtedly his greatest 
work to date, is his study on prayer entitled, Das Gebet,' pub- 
lished in 1921, which Friedrich von Hiigel described as an “‘ex- 
traordinary book.’’? Another impressive production is his book 
on Catholicism, Der Katholizismus, seine Idee und seine Erschei- 
nung,’ characterized by Dean Inge as “‘the most important book 
on the subject,’ Heiler has contributed valuable studies on 
oriental mysticism, e.g. Die Buddhistische Versenkung, Sadhu 
Sundar Singh, and Christlicher Glaube und Indisches Geistesleben. 
He has also written extensively on the liturgical movement. In 


‘ Published by Ernst Reinhardt, Munich. Price M. 10. 
? The International Review of Missions, April, 1931. 

3 Published by Ernst Reinhardt, Munich. Price M. 15. 
4 Quarterly Review, July, 1923. 
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1925 he published a monograph comparing the catholic and 
evangelical form of church service.’ His most recent volume, 
Im Ringen Um Die Kirche,’ a comprehensive survey of current 
religious problems, contains a wealth of information and rich 
comment upon issues that are now stirring German theological 
centers. 

Heiler has all the markings of a great scholar. He has pene- 
trating insight and the gift to seize upon basic matters. He has 
a thorough-going mind that reaches out for full and authentic 
data. His natural tolerance and sense of humor enable him to 
bring a light-hearted objectiveness into his work that inevitably 
makes for fairness in his results. Yet, he is deeply in earnest in 
all that he undertakes. His objectiveness, while it releases him 
from dogmatism, does not make him indifferent. In all that he 
does he maintains that admirable blend of detachment and deep 
concern, which is the distinctive marking of a great scholar. 
And with it all he has a mastery of the history of religion and of 
Christian traditions that evokes admiration. 

Heiler appears to be very popular with the students who 
crowd his classes at the University of Marburg. The moment he 
enters the door and mounts the rostrum, a burst of applause 
greets him. This, of course, is no unusual occurrence in German 
universities, for it is the custom of German students to register 
recognition of professorial dignity. Yet, one feels that there is 
something more than professorial recognition in their applause 
of Heiler. It resounds with personal approval of the man. Hei- 
ler is exceptionally genial in his classroom, in his own quiet way. 
He maintains just enough professorial dignity to give the sense 
of propriety to his performances; but there is an air of informal- 
ity about him and his classroom. His students feel it and re- 
spond to it readily. They are free to challenge his statements, 
although always courteously. And he responds to their objec- 
tions smilingly, listens to them patiently, and eagerly “talks it 

5 Katholischer und evangelischer Gottesdienst, Ernst Reinhardt, Munich, 1925. 


6 Im Ringen um die Kirche, Ernst Reinhardt (publisher), Munich, 1931. 
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over” with them in a most democratic manner. One never feels 
that Heiler is talking down to him. He has that gracious manner 
of listening and replying that establishes his co-conversationalist 
on common ground with him. It is this quiet, natural friendli- 
ness in Friedrich Heiler, radiating from the man, tempering and 
humanizing all that transpires in his presence, that breathes into 
his classes an atmosphere of comradeship in a common quest. 
And Heiler maintains the same democratic attitude outside of 
his classroom. Open house at the Heiler home is one of the regu- 
lar social events, although often they assume more the character 
of an Ubungen zur theologische Frage, than a social evening. 

Heiler was of particular interest to the German youth at the 
University of Marburg when he first appeared upon their cam- 
pus because of his Catholic background. He had left the Cath- 
olic church to become a Lutheran, all of which tended to cast a 
sort of mystery about his person. Whether they were attracted 
to Heiler because of their interest in Catholicism, or became 
curious about Catholicism as a result of their interest in Heiler, 
is difficultto say. At any rate, Heiler’s presence among them did 
stimulate their interest in Catholicism, even creating something 
of a Catholic vogue for a time. Toward the end of the school year 
in 1929, German students were saying that this Catholic vogue 
was subsiding and as a result Heiler was losing some of his en- 
thusiastic following. Whether true or not, he still continued 
to attract large and eager crowds to his classes. 


II 


Although he has left the Catholic church, Heiler has not re- 
nounced his Catholic tastes. Temperamentally he is still a Ro- 
man Catholic, although he would insist on calling himself a tra- 
ditional Lutheran. Since becoming a member of the Lutheran 
church, he has worked faithfully toward restoring to the evan- 
gelical ‘‘Gottesdienst” some of the liturgical wealth, lost to it 
after the Reformation. Like his colleague, Rudolf Otto, he is 
not only a theorist, but an experimenter in worship as well. 
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Each Saturday evening, at eight o’clock, he conducts vesper 
services in a little old ivy-covered chapel in a secluded cemetery, 
just across from the Elizabethkirche. The chapel is not large 
enough to accommodate more than thirty or forty worshipers. 
The interior is very crude. As the old, loosely-constructed wind 
organ in the rear balcony grinds out hymns, centuries old, one 
might imagine himself worshipping in a village peasant church. 
Here small groups of town and university folk come together 
with Friedrich Heiler for meditation and worship. Heiler’s 
preaching, like his lecturing, is direct and simple, but full of the 
man. His own grasp of life and his profoundly sensitive religious 
nature, give to his utterances and his acts of worship an integ- 
rity that only the pure in heart can reveal. 

Recently Heiler has come boldly forward as a champion of the 
high-church movement in Germany. His leanings in that direc- 
tion have been apparent all along,’ but in his latest book, Im 
Ringen um die Kirche, he sets forth a vigorous defense of high- 
churchism, pointing out that it is not a return to Romanism, but 
a renewal of genuinely Lutheran traditions. Nothing is so much 
talked of in present-day protestantism and so little understood, 
he asserts, as Luther and traditional Lutheranism. Certainly 
modern protestantism has strayed from its basis, he believes. 
Luther, he points out, stood firmly in accord with ancient church 
traditions. He did not wish to establish the church upon a new 
basis, but merely to make room in the church for the evangelical 
doctrine of justification by faith. This, he believes, has been 
given clear expression in the Confessio Augustana, which, he as- 
serts, is the creed of Lutheranism.’ 

In reality, Heiler says, the high-church movement is a return 
to an emphasis upon group devotion, with all the ceremonial en- 
richment that must accompany such a conception of worship. 
The ‘‘New Protestantism,” he believes, tends toward individu- 
alism in theory as well as in mood. It regards the church as a 


7 See his Katholischer und evangelischer Gottesdienst. 


8 Im Ringen um die Kirche, p. 455. 
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human organization, which, in accord with democratic ways, is 
to be governed and promoted by the individual wills of the ma- 
jority. This ‘‘New Protestantism,” he says, has absolutized prot- 
estation, and thus sees in Catholicism and traditional Protes- 
tantism, only something to react to and to protest against. The 
dialectical theology, Heiler contends, which is so often lauded as 
a renewal of Reformation ideals, is in reality only the last runner 
of this modern Protestantism. Behind its bold talk about “‘the 
Word” and “Revelation,” he thinks, there lurks an icy skepti- 
cism. ‘‘No wonder then,” he writes, ‘‘that a Roman Catholic 
designated it as a theological form of atheism.”’ 

Recalling Emil Brunner’s chapter on “The Church and Soci- 
ety” in his recent book, Te Word and the World,’ however, one 
is inclined to feel that, so far as basic conceptions are concerned, 
Heiler and the dialectical theologians have more in common 
than his words imply. Brunner is just as outspoken against the 
“deification of the Ego” as Heiler is against the “individualism” 
that causes modern Protestants to ‘“‘absolutize protestation.” 
“The disease of our times,”’ writes Brunner, “‘is that fundamen- 
tal individualism which makes community impossible.” What 
Heiler sees in church worship as “group devotion,” Brunner dis- 
cerns in what he terms ‘‘the Christian conception of personality 
and society—the identity of personality and community” in 
contrast to the ancient idea of “‘Cosmos”’ and the modern idea 
of ‘“autonomy”’ and “‘self-sufficiency.”” Take such statements as 
these, for example: 

The Word of the Church is that which no man can tell himself, the 
truth which he can obtain only in the community." 


) 


Again: 

In order that man might realize what is truth and what is lie, in 
order that he might cease to conceive of all truth as his private possession, 
immanent in himself, God in His wisdom has so ordered things that this 


9 Emil Brunner, 7he Word and the World, New York: Scribner, 1931. 
10 Tbid., p. 126. 
1 Emil Brunner, op. cit., p. 118 (Italics mine). 
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truth cannot be found by the individual man. He must enter into fellow- 
ship or communion in order to obtain it. The Word of God can be found only 
in the message of the Church. And man can share in truth only by becoming a 
member of that communion. 


Both Brunner and Heiler are at odds with modern atomism and 
individualism, and share together in the Christian conception of 
“Christian love” as “mutual correspondence in responsibility” 

which, as Brunner says, “‘is the idea of the Communion of 
Saints.” 

Yet, Heiler contends that their conceptions of the church do 
differ. ‘“The radical protestant denial of the Church as a holy 
institution of salvation,”’ he writes, “is only veiled in the critical 
dialecticism.”** Such statements as the following do tend to 
confirm Heiler’s contention: 

The Church is not an intermediate, independent authority which [ 
have to trust. I must never put my trust in the Church but only in God, 
Himself . . . . which means that I do not believe what the Church says 


because the Church says it, and this happens to be the Word of God; but 


I must believe only when, and because, God Himself speaks to me. .... 


Just as we use the vibrations of the air to communicate our thoughts, so 
God uses the human voice of the Church to speak His own Word.’’*4 


Here, apparently, is a difference between the two. Brunner’s 
words disclose the temper of the “New Protestantism” which, as 
Heiler has said, regards the church as a Auman organization. In 
contrast to this view, Heiler declares, the high-church move- 
ment holds the church to be the “divine institution of salva- 
tion!’ He writes: 

The fundamental basis of Lutheran high-churchism is belief in the 
divine beginning, divine nature and the divine right of the Church. The 
Church is the body of Christ. c@ua xpiorod . . . . The Church, for genu- 
ine Lutheranism, is also a God-given, holy institution of salvation. It is 
not primarily the outcome of orthodoxy, in that it is the sole community 
to establish faith in righteousness; but it is the ground and supposition 


2 Ibid., p. t19 (Italics mine). 33 Friedrich Heiler, op. cit., p. 440. 


4 Emil Brunner, of. cit., p. 111 (Italics mine). 


*» See also Una Sancta (1925), Part I, p. 3. 
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for all faith in righteousness in as much as it is the dispenser of divine 
grace.'° 

As Heiler, himself, remarks, this doctrine of the divine church is 
the core of high-churchism. 


Il 

Heiler continually reiterates that the basis for the liturgical 
reform in the high-church movement is not primarily aesthetic; 
it is dogmatic. It is aiming, not merely at liturgical refinement, 
but at the reinstatement of the dogma of the real presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament. He writes: 

The high-church movement is an unequivocal confession of the actual 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament and therefore a protest against the 
weakening of the doctrine of Incarnation, brought about by Reformed 
Protestantism, and against its disavowal as maintained by rat’onalistic 
liberalism."7 

Heiler deplores the fact that observance of the Sacrament has 
come to occupy such a minor place in the Protestant church 
service. The harmony between the Word and the Sacrament, he 
says, which was achieved by ancient Lutheranism, has been dis- 
torted in later times. The sacramental service has sunk to the 
level of being merely an appendage of the preaching service. As 
early as the second half of the seventeenth century, he con- 
tinues, a Lutheran cleric informed the people that they went to 
church, not to visit, but ¢o hear a sermon. In disjoining the main 
Sunday service from the celebration of the Sacrament, not only 
has the Lord’s Supper been given a secondary place, Heiler 
thinks; but as a result, the sermon has lost its mysterious char- 
acter and has become more and more a rational discourse. The 
basic theme of Reformation teaching, namely, gratia sola, is so 
seldom dealt with in the Lutheran pulpit today, Heiler laments, 
that a prominent Roman convert can say that he has never 
heard a sermon on “Grace” in a protestant church. It is in view 
of this decay of preaching, Heiler continues, that high-church- 


© Friedrich Heiler, op. cit., pp. 451-52. 17 Ibid., p. 469. 
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ism declares that the Sunday service must again become a com- 
munion service. The radically Catholic group even goes so far 
as to advocate daily communion. This is not merely copying 
Roman and Anglican practices, Heiler insists; it is recovering 
worthy ancient Lutheran customs. Only as the Eucharist comes 
to occupy the center of the service can the deteriorated church 
service of our day become resuscitated. Only then, too, can the 
modern ‘‘anthropocentrically conceived service” be displaced 
by a “Christocentric worship.” 

It is a widespread error, Heiler cautions, that the chief aim of 
the high-church movement is to restore such liturgical elements 
as incense, the lighter, chasubles, etc. No doubt there are indi- 
vidual high-churchmen whose concern runs no deeper than this; 
but the high-church movement, in its basic nature, is a dog- 
matic movement. It emphasizes primarily the right conception 
of the church, which issues from the right conception of the di- 
vinity of Christ, as well as the proper place of the altar and the 
sacrament. All external rites and ceremonies are incidental to 
this main emphasis. Lutheranism, he believes, maintains a 
much freer attitude toward these elements than either the Ro- 
man Catholic or Reformed Protestant churches. It takes the at- 
titude, let the Puritan have his service without symbols, and let 
the ritualist, on the other hand, follow his inclinations. Heiler 
quotes Luther as saying: 

Pictures, bells, chasubles, church ornaments, altar, lights, etc. I hold 
free: whoever wishes them, let them have them..... But I do not hold 
with the iconoclast. I de not condemn the man who observes the sacra- 
ment with candles and other ceremonies, but only him that insists that 
they are necessary and indispensable. .... So also, all things which 
Christ has not instituted, are free, arbitrary and unnecessary; therefore 
they are also harmless. I am not of the opinion that in the name of the 
Gospel, all art shall be struck to the floor and done away with, as some 
superstitious folk allege; but I would like to see all the art in the service 
that can be obtained and created.'® 
That, says Heiler, is the genuine Lutheran point of view. 

More important than creating a more beautiful church serv- 


8 Op. cit., pp. 467-68. From Erl. 30, 372; 28, 69: 56, 297. 
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ice, however, Heiler adds, is the need of enriching our prayer 
life. The greatest deficiency of modern western Christianity, he 
thinks, is its ignorance, its weakness, and its negligence in pray- 
er. At the root of this neglect, to be sure, is the need for a sense 
of great devotion which will lift us and rouse us out of our nar- 
row subjectivism and immerse us in that rich, unending current 
of objective prayer. The greatest glory of the Lutheran church, 
he believes, is that it, in contrast to the reformed churches, has 
never stood outside of that current. He quotes Loéhe, saying: 
“Our church [meaning the Lutheran church] has a great wealth 
of liturgy in its storeroom; it needs only to use it properly.”” Un- 
fortunately, Heiler adds, the A gende is only an “Altar und Kas- 
ualienbuch”’ for the minister instead of, as the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer, a congregational book for the people. To the 
liturgical treasures which the Lutheran church has preserved, 
belong also the Collects of the Roman liturgy, the best creation 
of western prayer talent. Lutheranism, like Anglicanism, also 
has the great Litany of the Roman church, preserved, of course, 
in evangelical form. It is the use of this wealth of Lutheran li- 
turgical tradition that the high-church movement seeks to estab- 
lish in German churches. 

Private prayer must develop along with liturgical prayer, 
Heiler urges. In order to educate modern folk to this, he says, 
there must be time and place provided for it. Most city people, 
he observes, have no place of prayer—no quiet place to which 
they can retire. In their restless, every-day environs they can- 
not achieve composure. For them the church can be a place of 
retreat. It is worth keeping the church open, he suggests, for 
this purpose. During the Reformation century, the Lutheran 
church remained open to the public. Only later did the church 
begin to close its doors outside of church service time. Today, 
says Heiler, the Anglican church, for the most part, maintains 
an open church. Also in Sweden, and here and there in Ger- 
many, one finds that churches are beginning to keep their doors 
open. 

A further medium for cultivating the prayer life which should 
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be encouraged, Heiler believes, is spiritual exercise (Exercitia 
spiritualis) such as the high-church movement provides in its 
program. Withdrawing ourselves completely for a time for con- 
templation, says Heiler, does not slacken, but renews and steels 
us for ethical action. ‘It is not idleness to be free for God, 
but the most active of all activity” (otiosum non est vacare 
Deo, sed negotium negotiorum omnium). The most contem- 
plative souls in the church, Heiler adds, have often been the 
most active. 

To prayer must be added asceticism, he urges. Protestant- 
ism has almost completely neglected the ascetic side of religion, 
he thinks. This neglect, of course, as Harnack pointed out in his 
famous essay, ‘‘What We May Learn from the Roman Church,” 
goes together with the Protestants’ neglect of the idea of sacri- 
fice. In order that ascetic practice and passion may again be- 
come indigenous in Lutheranism, Heiler suggests, it is necessary 
to revive the fasting rules of the Roman church—not in the 
form of a slavish legalism, but as voluntary devotion to the ideal 
of sacrifice. 

A further important step toward revitalizing prayer life and 
the spirit of sacrifice, he thinks, would be the restoration of the 
Orders and Brotherhoods. At the present time, he says, Evan- 
gelical Orders for men, founded on Lutheran bases, are exceed- 
ingly feeble. Even Orders, formerly founded by the Roman 
church, such as the Pflegebriidern, seem to be in decline. The 
Brethren of the German House (Briider vom deutschen Haus), 
an order animated by the Benedictine spirit, has assumed a 
strong national character. In addition to these regular orders, 
there are two “‘Tertiarenorden,” the ‘““Evangelische Humiliaten- 
orden” and the “Evangelischen Franziskanertertiaren,”’ which 
are undertaking to reconcile the seeming unbridgeable antith- 
esis between St. Francis and Luther in that they are Lutheran 
in their accentuation of gratia sola, while in their position on the 
sacrament and the church, they are Catholic. Perhaps, suggests 
Heiler, it is just this very marriage of Lutheranism and Francis- 
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canism that will bring about a reconciliation between Roman 
and Lutheran Christendom. 

Thus, Lutheran high-churchism has a particular ecumenical 
calling, Heiler believes. In fact, he continues, the Lutheran 
church, itself, has a world mission in the Kingdom of God. In 
the sixteenth century it took the lead in freeing western Christi- 
anity from Romanism; today it must undertake to restore in 
Christendom, one ¢rwe Catholic community. And the Lutheran 
church, he believes, is peculiarly fitted for this mission. Even 
more than the Anglican church, the Lutheran church is the 
proper via media between Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism because of its emphasis upon doctrine and because it has 
preserved the Catholic doctrine of the sacrament and its liturgi- 
cal traditions in purer form. Thus only true Lutheranism can 
achieve this world mission of restoring ‘rue Catholicism. By re- 
newing the ecumenical Catholic Lutheranism of the Confessio 
Augustana, and the older order of worship, the high-church 
movement aspires to bring about a renaissance of genuine Lu- 
theranism. 

The German Protestant churches, Heiler observes, are gradu- 
ally becoming conscious of this mission. Once the high-church 
ecumenical ideai takes forcible hold among them, he asserts, the 
day will not be far distant when German Christianity will be 
ready to summon all Christendom to common communion in de- 
votion to their common Lord. 








AN EXAMINATION OF THE PROGRESS OF 
THOUGHT IN THE DIALOGUE OF JOB: 


W. A. IRWIN 

University of Chicago 
WORD of explanation, if not of apology, may well be in 
order at the outset of a discussion of this theme. The 
Book of Job is very great literature: in some regards 
the ultimate outreach of the remarkable literary genius of an- 
cient Israel. But our present book—whatever the original work 
of its author may have been—is also extremely difficult. These 
two facts, it may be, render the present venture presumptuous. 
A great array of scholarly minds of varying abilities have al- 
ready expounded the meaning of the book: what more is there 
to say? And it is in any case so baffling, what more can one say? 
Yet scholarship is so truly of a piece with the whole human ex- 
perience that it presently develops, albeit unconsciously, its tra- 
ditions, its dogmas, and its orthodoxy to be repeated unctuously 
by any who would number himself within the fold. And so it is 
that certain cant phrases and stereotyped points of view have 
come to be bandied about in the serene faith that they unlock 
the mysteries of this book: “the problem of suffering,’ ‘the 
prosperity of the righteous,” “suffering the result of sin,”’ and so 
on. But really, when one comes to the dialogue to find it saying 
these things, he discovers that “the bed is shorter than a man 
can stretch himself on it and the covering is narrower than he 
can wrap himself in it.” So, though the kindly onlooker may 
muse quietly of fools who rush in where—well, where the better 
qualified—fear to tread, yet one must essay the problem: What 
is the book all about anyhow? And how does the thought move 

on to its ultimate goal?—if it has a goal! 
Any answer to such questions must, in some way, take cog- 


* A paper read before the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, January 21, 1933. 
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nizance of the critical problems of the book: and they are prob- 
lems that relate to both sides of the common division of criti- 
cism. There are five clear-cut sections in the book; and close ex- 
amination will certainly add one,’ if not several, to this total. It 
is obvious that a conclusion as to the author’s meaning is de- 
pendent in the first place upon the genuineness and unity of 
these. And on the other side: the text of Job is utterly bad, par- 
ticularly about midway in the dialogue. Hopelessly corrupted 
passages are so common as scarcely to provoke comment, and on 
occasion a whole chapter is such a jumble of nonsense that we 
can but vaguely discern in even a general way what it originally 
said. The book provides the textual critic, however, two dis- 
tinct advantages over the other poetic literature of the Old Tes- 
tament: its continuity, and its strophic—usually couplet—form 
and somewhat regular parallelism. These give again and again 
most valuable indications and criteria for detecting the original 
thought. But in the end the textual problem is so acute that 
all translations are alike failures. If you will pardon the seem- 
ing linguistic snobbery: it is futile to seek to understand the 
book except in Hebrew! Only there can one recognize adequate- 
ly these valuable formal criteria and so perhaps detect through 
the corruptions and intrusions some glint of the direction of 
thought. In any case, it is some gain to be delivered from the 
glib but superficial lucidity of the English versions. But, how- 
ever this may be, the present is not the time to study this situa- 
tion. This is not an essay in textual criticism, although at some 
points we shall be obliged to invoke critical findings. 

The position of the friends provides a somewhat easy intro- 
duction to the problem of the book for it is, in the main, reason- 
ably clear and consistent. The accepted view is that they pro- 
fess an ancient dogma of the invariable welfare of the righteous 
and misfortune of the wicked, and, applying this to Job’s pre- 
dicament, conclude easily and tell him pointedly that his repu- 
tation for integrity is in the event proved counterfeit. This is, 


2 Chap. 28. 3 E.g., chaps. 17 and 24. 
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though, an ‘“‘epigram”’ within the terms of Dean Mathews’ face- 
tious definition: it is but a half-truth told in such a way as to 
irritate those who believe the other half. And I confess myself 
one of these, hence, ex hypothesei must be irritated! As a mat- 
ter of fact, Eliphaz begins the discussion with a quite different 
idea, and Bildad in his first speech is close to him. It is only as 
the discussion develops into an argument, and this with mutual 
recriminations and vituperation comes at times perilously close 
to a wrangle, that the friends adopt the extreme position com- 
monly attributed to them. In the second and third cycles the 
misfortune of the wicked is their major theme, and they present 
it at times, as in 15:20-35 and 27:8-23, in exaggerated state- 
ment; although Zophar, in the last speech attributed to him 
(chap. 20) is in a much more reasonable mood. He grants freely 
that the wicked enjoy prosperity, but claims that this is of brief 
duration; soon the inevitable nemesis overtakes them: 

The joy of the wicked is soon at an end 

And the mirth of the profane is but for a moment. 

Though his well-being reach to the heavens 

And his head touch the clouds 

He will perish forever. 

But it is in quite different mood that Eliphaz first speaks. He 
does not in the least deny that disaster overtakes the wicked, 
though he does grant by implication that this is only after some 
indefinite period of prosperity (5:2-5). All this, though, is but 
incidental: his emphasis and interest are elsewhere. What he 
says is that trouble is our common human lot. ‘‘Man is born to 
trouble as the eaglets fly upward” (5:7). The crucial problem, 
and obviously the relevant issue in his conversation with Job is, 
then: How is man to achieve salvation from this painful herit- 
age; and what measure of salvation can in any case be secured? 

And Bildad, taking up the question in chapter 8, is not less 
fair with the facts. A somewhat intensive critical study of the 
text will restore for us the content of his thought. He contrasts 
the life-history of two plants: One, a swamp rush, grows luxuri- 
ant in the mire and pools by the riverside; but with the advance 
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of the season the water dries up and this erstwhile flourishing 
plant fails and “first of all verdure it withers” (8:12). But, on 
the other hand, the desert herb grows in blighting heat and arid- 
ity, and still worse is a prey to camels’ teeth. It is eaten away so 
completely that not a trace is apparent. Yet from its root it 
grows again and from the ground it sprouts afresh (vs. 19). The 
first, he tells us, is the type of the wicked; the second, of the 
righteous. And disaster has overtaken both alike. The differ- 
ence is in the sequel. 

Now it is likewise something more than doubtful that the dia- 
logue begins with the assumption that Job must have sinned. 
Certainly Bildad does not say this, and to judge by his second 
utterance he is not one to mince words. On the contrary, he 
seems to admit—if our text be reliable—that Job is “‘pure and 
upright” (8:6). He does, however, believe his misfortune to be 
in some way the just judgment of God upon wrongdoing; but he 
puts this off on Job’s sons. And he, just as Eliphaz, places em- 
phasis upon the practical expedients for the recovery of Divine 
favor and blessing. Zophar in one doubtful comment (11: 6c) 
implies a deep condemnation of Job: but elsewhere throughout 
his speech he re-echoes consistently the views of his predecessors 
in the argument as to the transcendence of God and the correct 
procedure in affliction. We can, however, be less dogmatic as to 
Eliphaz’ view. His remarks, indeed, are a model of ambiguity. 
Is he sneering or comforting when he says: 

The stumbling you have upheld with your words 

And knees that were tottering you have strengthened. 
But now it comes upon yourself and you faint 

It touches you and you are in trouble. 


Has not your piety been a confidence to you 
And your hope in the integrity of your way? 


And is he ironical, as well as brutal, when he urges: 


Recall now: what innocent person has ever perished? 
And where were the upright cut off? 

It is just as I have seen: 

They that plow evil and sow trouble, reap it. 
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The problem is difficult: and only by careful scrutiny can we 
reach an answer. The tone of Job’s reply might prejudice us to- 
ward the harsher interpretation of Eliphaz, particularly when 
Job challenges the friends: ‘Instruct me wherein I have erred” 
(6:24). But this view would be extremely difficult to integrate 
with Bildad’s implied readiness to clear Job’s character. Still 
worse, it destroys all logical consistency in Eliphaz’s own speech 
and renders quite meaningless one important part of it. The 
message of the ghostly visitant (4:17-19) is absurd if Eliphaz 
considers Job a bad man. Indeed, it implies cogently the re- 
verse: he says in effect that God is exalted so high above his 
angels that even the best of men are separated from him by a 
hopeless gulf. His thought then, paraphrased and summarized, 
is this: 

I hope you'll pardon my speaking in the presence of suffering so acute; 


but will you not recall the pious counsel with which you have yourself 
strengthened the afflicted? Remember too your deep faith and don’t give 


way in your anguish: a righteous man has never been permitted to perish 
—it is to the wicked such catastrophe comes, I had one night a reve- 
lation from Heaven pointing out to me the transcendent greatness of 
God, such that his angels are impure in his sight; how much more man 
who is of the earth. Now foolish people don’t know this; as a result their 


rash prosperity quickly withers. But the fact is that suffering is our com- 
mon and inescapable human lot. And the thing for you to do is to seek 


unto God who is great in might; by this means a permanent well-being 
can be secured. 


Now, it is true this carries some implication of religious short- 
coming on Job’s part; for the present, though, it suffices that 
this “error” of Job is a much more mild and a quite different 
thing from the rabid wickedness supposedly imputed to him. It 
is to be observed, however, that Eliphaz opens the discussion on 
a high and worthy plane, and likewise throughout the dialogue 
the friends commonly utter truth and assume attitudes expres- 
sive of some of our better moments. It is an index of the great- 
ness of this superb poem that from such high ground the author 
sets forth in his quest of yet nobler truth. 
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But to continue: The kindly tone of the discussion speedily 
disappears. The argument develops heat. The effort to comfort 
Job but drives him to bitter and seemingly blasphemous utter- 
ance, and this in turn shocks the pious friends into remonstrance 
and pointed insinuation that all was not well in Job’s past life. 
But it is Eliphaz himself who eventually goes the full length in 
astonishing charges of specific iniquity: 

Is not your wickedness great? 
And there is no end to your iniquity; 


For you take pledge of your brothers for no cause: 
And clothes off the naked you strip; 

No water you give to the weary to drink 

And from the hungry you withhold bread: 

Widows you have sent empty away 

And the arms of the orphans you crush [22: 5-7, 9]. 


Words such as these, we might anticipate, would sting Job to 
immediate and violent denial; but in our present arrangement 
we wait through seven chapters to have him then give us 
(29:12-23) a contrary catalogue of his virtues, and still later 
(31:9 f.) a list of evils against which he pleads not guilty. And 
there we are at the end of the dialogue and of the “‘genuine”’ ma- 
terial in the book. And it is essentially on this note that the dis- 
cussion unimpressively terminates. 

It will be seen, then, that these two ideas: the fate of the 
wicked and the righteous, and the wrong conduct of Job com- 
prise the bulk of the friends’ speeches as the argument advances. 
But if we may judge from its priority and its consistent empha- 
sis by all three, a third idea is really their major interest: that is, 
the conduct by which present suffering may be escaped and wel- 
fare attained. We are to recognize, then, that the popular jibe 
against “Job’s comforters” is as undiscerning as most catch- 
words. They are entirely honest; they have come in a sincere de- 
sire to sympathize with Job and to help him. And again they 
are on high ground; their advice—if we may so describe it—is 
neither negligible nor unworthy. They urge prayer and humble 
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contrite submission; if one will thus seek God then, they say, his 
life will rise up brighter than the noon day and his darkness be 
like the morning (11:17). 

In one regard, at least, the common summary of their posi- 
tion approximates accuracy: they do hold to a relation between 
such piety and material prosperity. The restored condition of 
the sufferer they describe sometimes in terms susceptible of a 
better interpretation, but there is no mistaking that the bulk of 
their expectation relates to this world’s goods and comfort. The 
deficiency of their views is, however, much more subtle and deep 
seated; and in isolating this central element we are on the line, if 
I mistake not, of the real problem and the inmost theme of the 
dialogue. 

It is notable that in all their loud protestations of the tran- 
scendence of God there is not one word of his righteousness. The 
nearest they approach is again in the ghostly revelation to Eli- 
phaz, but examination shows even this has a quite different 
meaning: 

Can a mere man be righteous before God 

Or a mortal be clean before his maker? 

In his servants he places no trust 

And his angels he charges with folly [4:17-18]. 


Elsewhere the emphasis of all three is unequivocally upon the 
might and the knowledge of God, so that clearly we are so to 
understand this passage as well. Briefly, then, for them God is 
supremely Power: the moral responsibilities of power they do 
not so much ignore asscoff at. To them it is a limitation and be- 
littling of this transcendent Might to demand that he be right- 
eous. He knows no law but his own volition. What he wills, he 
does. It is Job who voices bold and seeming blasphemous tirades 
against the injustice of God, charging bluntly that he is but 
transcendent caprice. And the friends are horrified. But the dif- 
ference between them is in their honesty and courage alone. For 
all their sanctimonious reverence, they are at heart as pagan as 
he, and their orthodoxy is but the voice of cowardice. Like their 
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modern counterparts they say: I wouldn’t question these 
things: I’d be afraid to! 

And this theology applied to the issue in hand, to human suf- 
fering, can provide only one answer; and the friends are quite 
consistent in expressing it. There is no explanation: God wills 
it; questions of right and wrong are irrelevant: it is the will of 
supreme Might, and no one may call him to account. F'or man, 
then, there is only submission. But submission offers a way of 
escape: if you seek unto God and humiliate yourself before him 
(5:8), if you apply your mind and spread out your hands unto 
him (11:13), then your pain will be eased and your wealth re- 
stored in abundance. And it is important to observe that this 
submission is of a mechanical, perfunctory, almost hypocritical 
sort; it cannot be otherwise until the heart is convinced. But in- 
stead of satisfying the sufferer with faith in an omnipotent if in- 
scrutable Goodness, they merely browbeat him with overwhelm- 
ing Greatness and seek to force a form of contrition against 
which understanding and integrity alike revolt. 

Here, then, is the crux of Job’s bitter protests. Confident in 
his integrity, he spurns the sanctimonious advice of the friends. 
Not for him a sniveling contrition and a form of penitence that 
outrages his honesty! And if God be so, then might he meet him 
face to face and boldly maintain his cause even before trans- 
cendent Might. And the difference between him and his friends 
is not one of theology—as we shall see Job begins on common 
ground with them—but of disposition. They are typically the 
voice of oriental piety; but Job is a Hellenic soul. Not for him 
cringing inferiority: no affected words of assumed penitence by 
which to win easement of his gnawing pain! He stands upright 
upon his feet as a man and hurls his defiance straight in the face 
of omnipotent Caprice. It is many years since Dr. Nathaniel 
Schmidt* drew attention to the similarities between Job and 
Prometheus Vinctus; but the conception of the Hebrew poet far 
surpasses that of the great Aeschylus in that he makes the rebel 


+The Messages of the Poets (1911), pp. 87-89. 
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against Divine injustice not a demigod but a puny mortal whose 
spirit cannot be crushed by all the vast distance through which 
he is less than the Most High. It is superb! 

The position of the friends calls for one further comment. It 
is remarkable to find them in that impasse of oriental thought 
from which gnostic speculation arose—to name no other related 
religious phenomena. They push God so far away in transcend- 
ence that they separate him from man. And true to this orien- 
talism, they regard man, gua man, as essentially evil, and by na- 
ture remote from God. One of the astonishing features of this 
great book is, as we shall see, Job’s answer—that is obviously, 
the author’s—to this problem. 

With fine skill the writer starts Job, not with a philosophic 
dissertation, but just where we might expect to find a great suf- 
ferer: with heart-rending and despairing complaints of his pain. 
His suffering is such that he wishes he had never been born; but 
now if he might but die, and lie at peace in She’ol, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling 
And the weary are at rest! [3:17]. 


These two thoughts are interwoven through the texture of his 
later speeches. Like the querulous reiteration of one half-un- 
manned by his pain, they come up again and again as his mind 
swings about from replying to the friends. The former gradually 
wanes, but the thought of She’ol continues and gradually de- 
velops into the direction of a “solution” of the problem of the 
book. 

It is not until Bildad has reiterated Eliphaz’ ‘“‘islamic’’ the- 
ology and advice that it fastens upon Job’s attention and he 
takes it up for discussion. And then we find, as already inti- 
mated, that Job is in full doctrinal agreement with them. Here, 
again, is the skill of the poet: he gives us, not a debate among 
protagonists of divergent views, but an Odyssey of the soul, the 
revelation of the spiritual quest and suffering and discovery of 
an orthodox soul driven from his complacent position by stern 
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fact’ while the futile efforts of his erstwhile spiritual comrades to 
hold him but drive him farther afield. To Bildad’s speech Job 
replies briefly, ‘I know quite well that is so—but how can mor- 
tal man be righteous with God?” There is the crux of the dia- 
logue! And following the issue through this and subsequent 
speeches Job portrays the greatness of God in words no less sin- 
cere and emphatic than the friends’ devout utterances; but un- 
like them, this is for him not an answer but a problem. Why 
should such a One afflict him? What satisfaction can he find in 
tormenting a mere man, so unutterably small in his sight? And 
why will he not remember that he is the creator? “‘His hands 
formed me and fashioned me, and now he would cut me off.” 
And for what reason? Here is the beginning of Job’s heterodoxy ; 
he demands that God’s conduct be amenable to reason: he 
should be just. Job, though, maintains stoutly throughout the 
dialogue his own integrity: there can, then, be no adequate rea- 
son. So he comes back in despair to orthodoxy: God is capri- 
cious. 
The perfect and the wicked he ruins, 
If destruction slay on a sudden, 


At the despair of the innocent he mocks; 
The earth is given into the hand of the wicked [g: 22-24]. 


The answer of the friends to these wild outbursts of Job is 
generally but a reiteration of their emphasis upon the greatness 
of God and the deserts of the wicked. They seem to imply that 
these facts, as they claim them to be, are in the nature of things; 
and it is then quite unreasonable of Job to complain. And this 
idea is expressed presently in one remarkable passage that is 
even more significant in the development of Jewish thought than 
in the advance of the argument. It is nothing less than a con- 
ception of a settled order in the universe—a world of law, both 
natural and moral, as we would call it. Bildad taunts Job: ‘‘On 
thy account shall the earth be forsaken or the rock removed 
from its place?” (18:4). If its opening words be genuine, the en- 


5 See 6:14. 
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tire verse might be paraphrased: Why the fellow is as mad asa 
March hare! Does he suppose the whole order of the universe is 
to be overthrown for his advantage? 

Notwithstanding utterances near the close of the dialogue 
which voice all this early paganism and despair of Divine moral- 
ity, we can yet trace some evolution of thought—apparently it is 
a device of the poet to portray the disorder of an agonized mind 
that he has Job pitch back and forth in his thinking and seem- 
ingly deny all consistent advance. Convinced of his own blame- 
lessness, Job seizes upon the bold, yet rather obvious, idea: if he 
could but meet God face to face and argue his integrity with 
him he might win salvation. What happy illogic! For a God 
who will heed such an argument must, after all, be amenable to 
justice: for him no less than for man, right must be supreme. 
And chapter 10, which voices one of Job’s boldest outbursts 
against Divine oppression, yet has running through it the subtle 
insinuation that God ought to be at least as just as man (10: 2- 
14), and perhaps, if we could understand, really is. Still more is 
this wistful hope apparent in chapter 14, the famous passage 
where Job wishes to be concealed in She’ol until God shall yearn 
for the work of his hands. But for this line of thought, chapter 
23 most merits study. Reverting to the idea of a personal meet- 
ing with God, Job says: 

Would he [then] contend with me in his great might? 
No, he would pay heed to me. 

Then an upright man would argue with him 

And I should deliver myself forever from my judge. 


But there is the despair of the situation: 


Lo I go forward but he is not 

And backward but I perceive him not. 

On the left I seek him, but cannot see him 
I turn to the right, and do not behold him 


—it is forever impossible to meet God in this fashion. But yet 
Job has risen to some higher hope or faith, for he goes on: 
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When he knows my manner of life 
When he has tested me, I shall come forth like gold. 


But then he adds: 
He has chosen and who can turn him back? 
And what he himself desires he does. 
For he will complete what he has decreed for me 
And many such things are in his mind. 
Therefore I am dismayed before him.° 


Now what does this mean? Is it still despair? Is he yet con- 
vinced that God is immoral caprice? Or has Job grasped some 
saving faith that God has a purpose in human suffering? It is to 
purify —‘‘when he has tested me I shall come forth as gold.” 
But this essentially moral purpose is far beyond human volition 
or control; God’s righteousness is supreme, and the cleansing 
fires must yet sear Job’s soul. From the prospect his frail and 
weakened physique recoils in fear. 

Whatever we understand of the passage, we advance no far- 
ther in this direction in the dialogue. Whether this be the au- 
thor’s solution, we must in any case survey other lines of his 
thought. 

The wistful, despairing longing of Job for a meeting with God 
produces remarkable conclusions in a quite different direction. 
He recognizes at once the necessity for a third party to the de- 
bate, a judge or mediator or whatever else we may call him, who 
is to see that Job is not overwhelmed by his mighty adversary. 
Then presently, by an easy transition, the mediator becomes an 
advocate, himself pleading with God on Job’s behalf. And there 
follow two passages which seem to attach to this line of thinking 
and in some elusive way to carry it forward to an equally in- 
scrutable conclusion: 14:7-15 (‘“‘O that thou wouldst hide me 
in She’ol ... .””) and 19:25-27 (“I know that my go’el liveth 
....”). These ideas, and supremely these two latter passages, 
are the culmination of the difficulties of an extremely difficult 
book. 


© The Bible: An American Translation. 
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One easy step toward an understanding can, however, be tak- 
en. Contrary to a very common view, this mysterious advocate 
is not God: on that we can be categorical. Apart from the ex- 
treme improbability, if not essential absurdity, of the concep- 
tion of God’s being a third party in a debate to argue with him- 
self, 9:33 and 16:19-21 make the distinction quite clear. Then, 
a further step: as a phase of the author’s device of having Job 
revert to a besetting idea and in diverse passages carry it for- 
ward with a brief touch, it is apparent that the She’ol, and in 
particular the go’el passages are a development of this same 
idea; and this mysterious go’el is the same as the advocate. 
Then, to utter further heresy: the ‘‘redeemer” of 19:25 likewise 
is not God! Then who is he? He is a most mysterious and baf- 
fling figure. And, unfortunately, this crucial passage 19: 25-27 
is hopelessly corrupt; and one suspects that it has been purpose- 
ly rendered unintelligible to hide some idea unpalatable to the 
orthodoxy of early Judaism. No more is certain than verse 25, 
and even in it probably the word rendered “‘hereafter,” or ‘“aft- 
erward,” is a corruption of some original noun paralleling go’el.’ 

It is in these passages that Job’s longing for She’ol comes to 
bear better fruit. A tree dies but revives when water comes 
again, he tells us in 14:7—9, would, then, that it might be possi- 
ble for man—for Job himself! If only God would hide him in 
She’ol until his revival would come. Now here we are patently 
in the cycle of the fertility thinking. The dying god was hidden 
in She’ol, until his time of revival came. Then the gods sum- 
moned him and he responded. And the connection is made the 
more certain by the presence of that baffling half-verse (14a) 
about a man dying and living again. This is exactly what hap- 
pened in the myth. So then we see it: Job’s morbid pondering 
upon She’ol has suggested to him another great sufferer, done to 
death by injustice and the callous indifference of the gods, but 
there awaiting his time of vindication and revival. And the go’el 


7 Probably syqiy); cf. 16: 19. 
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of chapter 19 is, it seems to me, no other than this dying god, in 
some phase of his later development. 

There are two lines of external evidence which corroborate 
with some cogency this conclusion deduced from the apparent 
unity of these four mysterious ‘‘advocate’’ passages. One is the 
myth of Ishtar’s Descent. That this was in the mind of the He- 
brew poet no one can doubt: his descriptions of She’ol make it 
apparent—in particular his repeated near-approach to the Bab- 
ylonian term, ‘‘the land of no return.’”* And in the myth, Ishtar 
wins deliverance from maladies besetting her entire body, and 
from Arallu itself, by a messenger from the gods.? 

And the other piece of evidence is the already well-known pas- 
sage in the North Syrian fertility myth: ‘I know that Aleyn 
Baal liveth, that Zebul lord of the earth exists.’ The incredible 
similarity of this to the oft-quoted and, for the moment, crucial 
passage Job 19:25 leaves little room for doubt that the Hebrew 
poet was familiar with this foreign source as well," was in some 
way modeling his great work thereon, and at this point quoted 
from it. And, reverting to our immediate issue, it provides as 
well very strong presumptive evidence that this remarkable pas- 
sage in Job finds its solution through the cycle of the ‘‘fertility”’ 
hopes. 

Now, if this conclusion can at all commend itself, it is appar- 
ent that here, and not in chapter 23, much less in the spurious 
epilogue, nor yet the much greater, though equally spurious, 


3 E.g., 16:22. Was mK originally yw 

9 The same is true of the so-called Babylonian Job, commonly recognized to be in 
some way a source of our biblical book. Its relation to the fertility cycle is, however, 
less apparent than Ishtar’s Descent, though doubtless real. 


% Barton in JAOS, LII, 226, ll. 8-9, 20-21. See also Albright, in JPOS, XII (1932), 
201; and Virolleaud, in Syria, XII, 215, Plate XI, ll. 2, 20 ff. I am indebted to my col- 
league Professor William C. Graham for first drawing my attention to this. 


™ This conclusion is considerably strengthened by another similarity to which my 
attention is drawn by Mr. Walter G. Williams: lines 6-7 of this poem (Barton: op. cit.) 
read, ‘‘The heavens shall rain oil, the valleys shall flow with honey”; with this compare 
Job 20: 17. 
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Yahweh speeches, we have the author’s answer to the two great 
problems of the dialogue. And the answer is one. The tran- 
scendence of God which makes him remote from human needs, 
and the suffering to which frail man is born as the eaglets fly up- 
ward, demand both alike an intermediary: a god of life, who 
himself has suffered: through whom and through whose passion 
in some mystic way there is atonement and salvation for the 
sons of men.” 

Centuries later the gnostic philosophers, of whatever name, 
were to wrestle with these same problems and find their answer 
in the confused mythology of emanations, and their doctrine of 
salvation in man’s arduous escape from manhood and a climb 
back along the immense distance of his fallen estate. But this 
great Jewish thinker had already found an answer, and, if we 
may say so, one far more real and full of hope. 

2 Tt is no objection to this conclusion that such dualism is inconceivable of orthodox 
Judaism, for an outstanding fact of this poem is that it was not orthodox. Judaism of 


the time mutilated it and wrote in, instead, a group of acceptable “solutions”: the 
Elihu and Yahweh speeches, and the epilogue. 


“ 











THE SO-CALLED SYMMACHIAN FORGERIES 
W. T. TOWNSEND 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
HIS is the title used by Grisar for a group of writings 
which appeared at the beginning of the sixth century,’ 
though, as I shall show later, the name is misleading. 
Still, any name is apt to be misleading, and it is a good general 
rule to qualify rather than to change an accepted historical title. 

These writings are not in themselves of great importance, ex- 
cept as belonging to that cycle in which, in all probability, the 
Liber pontificalis had its beginnings. They have a second inter- 
est, in that they may help us to understand the motives that 
lay behind other and more important forgeries. There is no pre- 
tense that in these documents we have found the key to the 
whole complicated question of medieval forgery, but it may 
well be the case that in some instances we have taken such writ- 
ings too seriously, and have not given their first readers due 
credit for a saving sense of humor. There is no doubt that in 
many forged documents the sinister intent may be taken as 
proved, but on the other hand, I believe, there is another group 
where there was originally no intent to deceive, only the subtle 
irony of the writers was not apparent to later readers out of 
touch with the local situation. The modern scholar is apt to 
see this latter group from the traditional point of view, and im- 
pute to the .uthors a dishonesty of purpose of which they were 
wholly innocent. 

This is the opinion of such able critics as Duchesne (LP, I, pp. cxxxiii ff.), Déllinger 
(Die Papst-Fabeln, pp. 57 ff.), and Grisar (Gesch. Roms und Papste im Mutelalter, pp. 
718 ff.). The critical study of these documents has been so thoroughly done, especially 
by Duchesne and Maassen (Quellen und Lit. des canonischen Rechts, I pp. 798 ff.), that 
it is useless to recover the ground. In the study of the importance of the writings in 


the Symmachus-and-Laurentius struggle there seems to me to be something more to be 


said, and to this I shall confine myself. From the critical side Duchesne’s work is most 
exhaustive, and I have used it frequently. 
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The death of Pope Anastasius II in 498 was the signal for 
an open struggle between two rival factions. The split be- 
tween the East and the West over the Henotikon had come 
to a head under Pope Gelasius (492-496). The underlying 
currents of party spirit in Rome at the close of the fifth century 
were exceedingly complicated. The majority of the senatorial 
aristocracy was frankly imperial. Its members looked to Con- 
stantinople as the home of culture, and deplored anything that 
tended to separate the 7wo Romes.? As laymen they did not 
fully appreciate the importance of the theological disputes. 
There was another party, smaller in number but very influen- 
tial, which believed that the safety of the West lay in the hands 
of the strong barbarian leaders. Its members supported whole- 
heartedly the government of Theoderic. Among its members 
could be found such men as Cassiodorus, Liberius, and Faustus. 
The West and the East had long been drifting apart theologi- 
cally. The publication of the Henotikon, and its condemnation 
in the West, had made a clear-cut division. To the great major- 
ity of the clergy the things of religion were the first considera- 
tion. 

The Court party at Constantinople bent every effort to win 
the approval of the West for its theological program. Some hope 
was held out—how much isa matter of debate—that Pope Anas- 
tasius II might be willing to compromise.’ The Pope died before 
any decision could be reached. The friends of Constantinople at 
once proceeded to nominate a candidate, who, they hoped, 


2 Prisianus, writing about this time, assures the Emperor of the allegiance of both 
Romes. “De Laude Anastasii Imperatoris,” line 265, Poelae Latini Minores (ed. 
Baehrens), V. 

3 The name of Anastasius IT was particularly execrated in the middle ages, and he is 
one of the supreme pontifis whom Dante placed in Hell. For a full discussion see Déllin- 
ger, Die Papst-Fabeln des Mitt., pp. 146 ff. In speaking of Dante’s judgment on Anas- 
tasius he makes the significant statement (p. 150), “Der Irrthum, den der grisste der 
christlichen Dichter dabei beging, lag nicht in der geschichtlichen Thatsache, sondern in 
dem Urtheil tiber die Thatsache, und dieses irrige Urtheil theilte Dante mit seinen Zeit- 


genossen und mit dem gesammten Mittelalter.” (The italics are mine.) 
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would take a conciliatory attitude. The other side looked fora 
man who would carry on the tradition of Gelasius. The choice 
of the first group was the archpresbyter, Laurentius; of the 
second Symmachus, a deacon, who, as he tells us himself, had 
migrated to Rome from Sardinia while still a pagan. Both were 
consecrated on the same day, November the twenty-second, 
498. Thus began a struggle of peculiar bitterness, which did not 
stop even at bloodshed. 

But force was not the only weapon used. Both sides resorted 
to propaganda. This was of two kinds, first, /ibelli, addressed to 
the more educated classes, and second, popular pamphlets for 
the rank and file. It is even possible the beginnings of the Liber 
pontificalis grew out of this controversy. ‘The documents under 
consideration belong to the class of popular pamphlets. 

A reconstruction of history, or, if we keep the word, a forgery, 
is in most cases useless for the period to which it professes 
to belong, but it is often of great historical importance for the 
time in which it was actually written. If it does not give events 
as they really happened, it at least gives them as the writer 
would like them to have happened, and this is frequently the 
best criterion of the issues that were to the fore in his own day. 
Thus reading beneath the surface the student is able to get an 
insight of the writer’s mental attitude. The conflict between 
Symmachus and Laurentius gave rise to a number of writings 
which pretended to belong to the past. Whether the writer real- 
ly expected them to be accepted at their face value, or was writ- 
ing without intent or hope of deceiving, is a question that will 
be more easily answered after an examination of the documents 
themselves. They are divided by Duchesne into two groups: 
those which were undoubtedly written at the time of Symma- 
chus, and those which may be of a later date. There is a differ- 
ence not only in the style but also in the purpose of the two 
groups, but [ hope to show that it is unlikely that there is much 
difference in time. 
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GROUP I 
WRITINGS IN SUPPORT OF SYMMACHUS 

1. Gesta de Xysti purgatione.4 

A noble Roman had died and left his possessions to the 
church. These included an estate in Sicily, situated not far from 
that of a certain patrician, Marinianus by name. The latter, 
learning through one of his slaves that the property had passed 
to the church, approached the pope and asked that it be trans- 
ferred to himself. Xystus’ at once refused, and instead ap- 
pointed a reliable overseer for the newly acquired property, 
by whom it was ably administered. Marinianus and an ex- 
consul Bassus, having been informed by Peter, a papal slave, 
that his master had debauched a consecrated virgin, denounced 
Xystus to Valentinian. The emperor and his mother at first 
withdrew themselves from communion with the pope, but later, 
urged by popular clamor, they decided to have the affair sifted. 
Valentinian summoned the senate, and Xystus the presbyters, 
clergy, and monks. The assembly met in the basilica of 
Helena,°® “Which is called the Sessorium.’’ Maximus, an ex- 
consul, at once made the claim that it was illegal to give 
sentence against the pope, but Xystus waived his right in the 
interest of truth. Valentinian then called on Bassus to make 
good his charges. When he and Marinianus failed to do this 
they were handed over to the pope for punishment, and were 
by him expelled forever from communion. Although large 
bribes were offered, Xystus refused to readmit them, claiming 
that theirs was a sin against the Holy Ghost, and therefore no 
forgiveness was possible. 

2. Gesta de Polychronii episcopi Hierosolynitani accusatione’ 

Once upon a time there was a certain hishop of Jerusalem 
named Polychronius. When he was in his dotage he had the 
impudence to claim that Jerusalem was the first see and him- 
self supreme bishop. This was not his only offense, because he 

4Coustant, Epis. Pon. Rom. App., pp. 117 ff. © Mother of Emperor Constantine. 

§ Xystus III (432-440). 7 Coustant, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. 
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sold church offices, and refused ordinations unless he was paid 
a good round sum. This thing came to the ears of Xystus, at 
that time bishop of Rome, who at once called a synod in the 
basilica of Constantine. The evidence was heard, and a delega- 
tion appointed to proceed to Jerusalem and try the bishop on 
the spot. He was found guilty, and the sentence which they pro- 
nounced was later upheld by a Roman synod. Some time after 
another charge was laid against Polychronius, that he had dis- 
posed of church property. Xystus again called a synod, but in 
this it was brought out that the money had been used to allevi- 
ate urgent distress among the poor. When this was known 
Polychronius was exonerated, and a letter was dispatched to 
him from the pope, the emperor, and the clergy, relieving him 
of his former sentence. 

3. Gesta Liberii papae.® 

Liberius, exiled from Rome by the Emperor Constantius, 
took up his residence in the cemetery of Novella on the Salarian 
Way. As Easter approached he called together the presbyters 
and deacons and explained to them that he had appointed Da- 
masus as his vicar. But Damasus himself persuaded the pope 
that it was proper to baptize anywhere in times of necessity, as 
the whole world was Christ’s font. Not far from the cemetery 
of Novella was that of Ostrianus, where Peter had baptized, and 
there Liberius baptized 4,012. By the same argument of neces- 
sity he was persuaded to hold a baptism at Pentecost, this time 
in Saint Peter’s, and baptized, 8,810. 

4. Silvestri constitutum.® 

This claims to be the report of a synod held in Rome under 
Pope Sylvester. There is a short preamble which speaks of Con- 
stantine’s recovery from leprosy by the waters of baptism. It 
was at that time that Silvester held a council, which passed 
twenty canons. Not all these are of equal significance for the 
present purpose. It may be that the writer found an old docu- 

®Tbid., pp. 89 ff. This document contains an interesting confession of faith. 


9 Ibid., pp. 43 ff. 
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ment into which he worked his material, or that there were other 
issues at Rome of which we have no present knowledge, or, 
more probable still, he was merely working up a background. 
I have selected those that are of any importance for the present 
study. (1) The synod condemned those who kept Easter at a 
different date from the church of Rome.”® (2) No one might ac- 
cuse a cleric of a higher order than himself. The synod then 
proceeded to state the number necessary to judge each grade. 
A bishop could only be judged by seventy-two, and so on down 
the list. The pope could not be judged by anyone, for it is writ- 
ten: ‘The disciple is not above his master.”’ (3) It was laid 
down how church property was to be divided for the various 
needs of the church. (4) Property of dead presbyters belonged 
to the church, and came under the above rule. 

5. Sinuessanae synodi gesta de Marcellino.™ 

In the time of Diocletian and Maximian many had been per- 
suaded to sacrifice by the lavish use of money. At that time a 
dispute arose between a certain Urbanus, pontifex Capitolii, and 
Marcellinus, bishop of Rome, concerning sacrificing to the gods, 
and they decided to refer the matter to the emperor. Diocletian 
took the pope to the temple of Venus and Isis, whither they 
were accompanied by two deacons and three presbyters of the 
Roman church. These, however, did not see the issue, for they 
fled from the portals of the temple, and gathering their fellows 
in the Vatican palace they informed them that their bishop had 
gone to sacrifice. A group of Christians hurried to the temple, 
and were in time to see Marcellinus actually offer the incense. 
A synod was called at once but Marcellinus denied his guilt. 
The assembly first condemned the deacons and presbyters for 
deserting the pope, and then said to Marcellinus: “You will be 
judge, and will either judge yourself or absolve yourself, we only 

0 That is of the writer’s time. To be consistent Silvester himself would also have to 


be condemned. 


4 Coustant, op. cit., pp. 29 ff. 
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being present: . . . . for you are both judge and accused.’’” The 
synod then adjourned to the crypt of Cleopatra in the city of 
Sinuessa, and lasted three days. Each day the deacons and 
presbyters who deserted the pope were again condemned, and 
Marcellinus was faced with the evidence of his guilt and urged 
to confess. On the third day he gave way, and falling on the 
ground admitted that he had accepted money to sacrifice to the 
gods. It was then declared that the pope had condemned him- 
self, since no one had ever judged the pontiff, because the first 
see will not be judged by anyone. 


GROUP II 

This group centers around the name of Silvester, but takes a 
different point of view. The things which they emphasize are 
not favorable to Symmachus but to his accusers. They are 
shorter and written in much better Latin. 

1. Quoniam omnia." 

This is a letter addressed to Silvester by the presidents of 
Nicaea asking him to confirm what had been done. 

2. Gaudeo promtam."® 

There are two forms of this letter, but the tenor is the same. 
The pope accepts what is done, especially the ruling of the 
synod on the Easter cycles. 

3. The assembly of 275 bishops.” 

Silvester assembled a synod in the baths of Trajan and sol- 
emnly accepted what was done at Nicaea. It is particularly 
stated in the canons that Easter must be the Sunday falling be- 
between the fourteenth and the twenty-first of the moon. There 
are also several canons which exalt the position of the cleric. 

Such are the forgeries, but what is to be made of them? Those 
of the first group were evidently written by a supporter of Sym- 

2 Tu enim eris iudex; ex te enim damnaberis, et ex te iustificaberis: tamen nostrae 
praesentiae. .... Tu enim iudex, tu reus” (ibid., p. 30). 

*’ Nemo enim numquam iudicavit pontificem . . . . quoniam prima sedes non iudi- 
cabitur a quoquam” (ibid., p. 36.). 

“4 T0Ul.;\D: 53: 8 Tbid., p. 54. 67 bid., pp» $5 ft. 
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machus because they all have a more or less direct bearing on 
the points at issue between the two parties. But what was the 
object of the writer? Did he expect them to be accepted as his- 
tory? If this was his object he signally failed. To be sure there 
is some influence on the Liber pontificalis which has been care- 
fully worked out by Duchesne, and the story of Marcellinus has 
been quoted by later writers; but I think it might be shown 
that in these instances the writer of 501 built around legends 
already extant. His work as such was rejected by Dionysius 
the Little, who made his famous collection of canons only a few 
years later. After that it began to be included in collections, but 
was rejected by the Pseudo-Isidore, evidently as too plainly 
false, because the material would have suited his purpose. It is 
unlikely that the writer ever expected to deceive his contem- 
poraries. There never was a bishop of Jerusalem named Poly- 
chronius," and that fact could easily be verified in the Rome of 
that day. This would be the easiest form of refutation if the 
argument depended on the supposed truth of the accounts. But 
take the first story of the first group and change the names. For 
Xystus write Symmachus; for Valentinian, Theoderic; for the 
senators Marinianus, Bassus, and Maximus, put Festus, Pro- 
binus, and Faustus, and what are the results? We have the story 
of Symmachus, only the author has added an ending, while the 
trial of Symmachus was no doubt still in progress. But the 
very ending given here was a suggestion how the affair should 
be finished, namely by pronouncing a sentence of perpetual 
excommunication on the senators Festus and Probinus, whom 
the writer evidently considers as the cause of all the trouble. 
The parallel even holds good in the details, the introduction of 
the evidence of slaves, the willingness of the pope to waive his 
rights and have the matter investigated at the council, and the 
place where the council was held. If this hypothesis is sound 

17 For example Gerson, to prove the legitimacy of a council assembled without the 
authority of the pope. (Sermo factus coram Alexandro papa. Gerson II, 135, ed. Dupin.) 


8 Story cited by John VIII. See Hefele-Leclercq, IV, 572. 
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then this document gives its own date. It must have been writ- 
ten while the hishops were sitting in the basilica of the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem. This was the second council for the trial 
of Symmachus, and the third of his pontificate. It probably met 
on September 1, 501. 

The other documents are not so clearly romances, principally 
I think because they had a foundation in popular legend. 
Hefele’ and Ddllinger”? have shown that the story of Marcel- 
linus’ apostasy is much older than the present version, while the 
story of the baptism of Constantine by Silvester, and the 
former’s recovery from leprosy, is found in several forms. The 
writer merely wove these into his romances. What was his ob- 
ject? In the first place this is plain enough, but the others need 
a little more careful study. Three notes run through all. First 
that the pope is above all judgment, second the proper manage- 
ment of church property, and third the insistance on the date 
for Easter kept by Symmachus and his supporters. The story 
of Liberius alone stands outside of this analysis, but that 
has a special application to Symmachus driven out by his en- 
emies, and perhaps even a closer parallel if all the details of this 
period were known. Many a subtle allusion, missed by the mod- 
ern reader, would be quite plain to one living in Rome at the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

Turning now to the members of the second group it will be 
seen that these were written with one point in view, namely, to 
remind the readers that the Eastern way of dating Easter, sup- 
ported by Laurentius and his party, was the one approved at 
Nicaea. Duchesne thinks that they were written later, but it 
seems to me that they fit better into the present controversy. 
Some supporter of Laurentius, having read the Silvestri con- 
stitutum, chose the same method in answering it; but in doing 
this he pointed out to the assembled bishops that Symmachus, 
by holding Easter on the twenty-fifth of March, was running 

9 Hefele-Leclerq, I, 207 f., and notes. 


* Die Papst-Fabeln, pp. 57 
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counter to the great council of Nicaea. Tagging the unpleasant 
reminder of Nicaea to the same pope whose name the others had 
already used to bolster up their side was certainly a subtle piece 
of irony. Only a few years later the work of Dionysius the Little 
brought Rome into line with the Eastern church. Who will say 
that the step was wholly unconnected with the present contro- 
versy? 

The Latin is terrible, unreadable in places; but then these 
documents were written for popular reading, and probably in 
the dialect of the street. I think the two authors, for Duchesne 
finds only two styles, might well be named “The pamphleteers 
of the Symmachus-Laurentian controversy.” 


My thanks are due to Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard Uni- 
versity for his kindness in reading these pages and offering sug- 
gestions. His profound knowledge of this period made his criti- 
cism most helpful. 


at A comparison of the Gesta Xysti with Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel may help 
to illustrate the point I am trying to make. 











SOME UNFINISHED TASKS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
A. J. W. MYERS 
Hartford School of Religious Education 

T THE present time it is not difficult to discover some 

of the larger unfinished tasks of the kingdom. They 

emerge all around, growing out of the situation in 

which the world finds itself. There are great things waiting to 

be done. As to how much leaders and people of good will are 

able to do depends more largely than they will admit on how 

deeply they care. If those who themselves live in the spirit of 

Jesus inspire and give leadership, great dangers may be avoided 

and great good accomplished. Here are a few of the unfinished 

tasks which confront the teacher of religion in the world-situa- 
tion today. 

1. The cry for disarmament and peace is no longer limited to 
religious fanatics but has become a basic principle with leading 
statesmen and economists. One modern battleship costs, we are 
told, for her twenty years of service, some $250,000,000. Trans- 
late that into schools, hospitals, and churches. It is astonishing 
how much it means in these terms. And these, endowed, go on 
while time lasts, healing, teaching, and upbuilding. The cost of 
the last war represents $2,000 an hour for every hour since the 
birth of him who is called the Prince of Peace. 

But of course it is not the cost that is the big factor. The 
great evil of it is that the hate and bitterness of it, as well as the 
actual destruction of life and property, is essentially opposed to 
the spirit of God. Passions and attitudes are more deadly to the 
spirit than are high explosives. 

Now it is only a high idealism, a spiritual passion, that can 
ever bring about abiding peace and good will. To do this re- 
quires a spiritual dynamic. For this the world must look to re- 
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ligion. Have we religious leaders got it? If so, there is work for 
us to do. 

2. A second major task is to motivate changes in the eco- 
nomic structure of society. The eighteenth century is known as 
the ‘‘benevolent”’ century. In it also began the factory system. 
The conditions of the poor were very bad. The autocracy of the 
Louis’ of France was incorporated also in industry. Employers 
set the number of hours of labor, the conditions of labor, the 
wage and also the tenure. They could dismiss their “‘hands,” as 
workers were called, without an hour’s notice. Benevolent in- 
stitutions sprang up to help relieve the conditions, and, to these, 
large contributions were made by the very people whose inhu- 
manity made their fortunes. This is the century also of revolu- 
tions, culminating in the terrors of the world-shaking French 
revolution, for there is a limit to the endurance of men and 
women without work and without bread. 

There is enough of a parallel with conditions today to make 
even the indifferent uncomfortable. The army of the hungry 
marches on the capital. Community chests are oversubscribed 
and charity baskets are handed out with fervor and éclat. In 
the eighteenth century the hungry were offered charity and 
revolution came. Has society learned anything in two cen- 
turies? Even some “hard-headed business men” are afraid. 
Otherwise why should a person convert his wealth into gold in 
order that, when, as he says, the mob burns the banks his for- 
tune will be safe. If he had read how efficiently the Soviet dealt 
with wealth in strong boxes he might feel even less satisfied. 

In the face of human misery and danger to civilization reli- 
gion has the right to speak. All the world can do is to try to save 
its gold and salve the ills with charity. Both are, in the long 
run, vain. What has religion to offer? A great principle: love 
to God and love to men. If this requires, in order to work itself 
out in industry, radical changes in society as organized, these 


must be brought about. Business men themselves are working 
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this out in different places. Religion must give inspiration and 
direction. 

3. From whatever approach—peace and war, industry and 
trade—it is apparent the world must be viewed as one family. 
It is necessary for us to learn the elemental principles of family 
life. Unfortunately we are little better than the ragamutftin out- 
cast who is brought into a family circle for the first time. He is 
apt to grab and strike, to use language and have habits that 
drive others to distraction. Do we not see ourselves in this? 
How we grab: lands from Indians, Mexicans, and other little 
neighbors; trade, fencing others out, while dumping ours on 
them; with high tariff walls, high as Haman’s gallows—and giv- 
ing now some of the unpleasant feeling that such a gallows al- 
ways gives its builder! 

If our religion is worthy it must be based on the solid founda- 
tion of genuine friendship. Are we so teaching that this is be- 
coming a basic factor in the lives of our pupils? 

4. Another serious situation faces us, namely, the whole 
question of self-control, of playing the game for its own sake, 
and according to the rules, of judging values. This calls to mind 
drinking and flaunting law. But these are only symptoms of a 
disease that is much deeper. It is the question whether personal 
physical wants and appetites demanding immediate physical 
satisfaction are to govern life. The accumulation of wealth espe- 
cially in the hands of people without solid character usually re- 
veals itself in asking such satisfactions. The arrogance of wealth 
comes in no small measure from the fact that they can com- 
mand these things, surfeiting themselves with things that min- 
ister to physical wants and passions. It is surprising how deeply 
these ideals have got into the minds of people. 

If this condition is to be met on any front—temperance, law 
observance, sport, social life—it must be met with solid fact and 
noble idealism. For example, in temperance education we must 


be scrupulously careful to base our teaching on facts and on 
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valid sentiment. The fight is on. There is no doubt where the 
weakness is in our lines. It is with adults. It is not the common 
lawbreaker but the so-called ‘respectable,’ usually monied 
class. These are sometimes church members, officials in church 
and state, and clergy—men who by their patronage make the 
traffic, so expensive in money and so prolific of crime, financially 
and socially possible. There seem to be two national forces in 
the land—the legally constituted authorities and the ‘“‘syndi- 
cate of crime.’’ Common decency as well as moral and religious 
idealism offers allegiance to the former rather than to the ‘‘Scar- 
face Als.” 

5. Religious education is supremely concerned with helping 
people to know God. In one sense the whole issue is between a 
secular and a religious idea of life. But we must seek to have 
glad, free, whole-hearted allegiance to the kind of God revealed 
in the life and teaching of Jesus. Unfortunately too much of 
our literature and teaching presents Old Testament or other 
ideas of God rather than those of Jesus. So every teacher and 
officer everywhere would do well to study afresh just what the 
conception of God is that Jesus revealed. Such a study should 
be based on a first-hand examination of the first three Gospels 
supplemented by John. To do this intelligently it is necessary 
to have some critical knowledge of the origin and structure of 
the Gospels. There is much in Protestant teaching and in its 
hymns of worship which tends to make Jesus a magic and some- 
thing called his “blood” and even his cross a charm. It charms 
away one’s bad character. But Jesus taught that if we would be 
his disciples it was necessary for each one to take up the cross 
for himself—our cross, like his—for it is the placing of one’s 
life at the service of God and man. If others have done this it 
is the out-working of that same God who has left no one without 
witness of himself. The significant thing about Jesus is the 
spirit in which he did his work. He lived unfailing love and so 
triumphed. This alone is the spirit that overcomes not only the 
world but cannot be holden even of death. 
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6. These great issues call on us to recognize no depression in 
zeal or spirit. We must aim to live up to Paul’s sage advice, 
“Never let your zeal flag..... Love the brotherhood. .... 
Pray without ceasing. .... Maintain the spiritual glow.” 
These great issues call with a power to stir the blood such as 
a trumpet never had. We must work as never before to clarify 
our own ideas, to get hold of the newer techniques in teaching 
which increase our skill, and we must give ourselves, even at 
great cost, to help children and youth start with right basic con- 
ceptions and with a deep personal fellowship with the living 
God, our Father. 

But we must do more than ever to help meet the immediate 
needs of fathers and mothers and other grown-ups, who are after 
all the real teachers and inculcators of ideals of living, both good 
and bad, and who are turning as never before to education, to 
grasp these major ideals and principles in which alone is found 
the secret of real life. 

7. It is apparent that in all of this, worship is the key to the 
larger vision and larger life. For by worship is meant life with 
God. Husband and wife in a happy home are wrapped up in 
their home; it is in their thoughts; its warmth and glow suffuses 
their whole life. Even when it is not consciously in their minds 
it is so near the surface of consciousness and so a part of the tex- 
ture of their emotions and will that it is a directive motive. In 
a somewhat similar way the one who loves God and seeks to 
identify his will with God’s purpose has his life suffused by that 
major concern. This fellowship with God is worship. At times 
it may be a mere feeling of at-homeness; at times it means suffer- 
ing and strain; at times it finds joyous expression in gifts and 
words and service. 

Obviously, if a group of Christian people think and work to- 
gether to try to meet some vital situation at home or abroad or 
in their own lives they cannot go far without being impelled 
to lift up their hearts to God. 
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For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is everyway 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.? 


Even with this brief sketch it seems as if there is still real 
work to do. If teachers of religion get on fire with the vision, 
ways and means will be found. Have we ourselves the vision? 
Without vision the cause and the people perish. With vision— 
hearts welling out in love to God and to our fellow-men—the 
way may lead to Calvary but it is the only way to the triumph 
of the divine spirit in mankind. 


* Tennyson, “The Passing of Arthur.” 
3 g 














DILEMMAS CONFRONTING CHRISTIANITY 
IN INDIA 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 
Bombay, India 


N THIS article I am using the term “‘dilemma,’’ not in the 
more formal logical sense, but in the equally legitimate 
sense of a “difficult choice” or problem. Perhaps it 

would be more clear to state the subject as ‘“‘SSome Problems 
Confronting Christianity in India,” for the church in India at 
the present time is faced with an unusually large number of per- 
plexing situations. 

First of all, there is the relationship between church and mis- 
sion. For many years missions have been talking about devolu- 
tion—the placing of more responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the Indian church. But just what is to be devolved? 

As missions are set up at present, they are operating churches, 
schools, social service institutions, hospitals, farms, and even 
industrial establishments. Now it is obvious that the Indian 
church neither wants nor is capable of accepting the responsibil- 
ity for these manifold services. Hence the question arises, What 
is the goal of devolution? Is it completely to merge the mission 
and its activities into the church, or is it to transfer certain 
mission responsibilities to the church? Should the Indian 
church accept responsibility for schools and hospitals, for ex- 
ample, or should it define its function as an evangelistic one? 
Some people take one position and some the other. Some peo- 
ple believe that institutions should only be turned over to the 
church as the church is able to support them. Other people be- 
lieve that the control of institutions should pass into the hands 
of Indians, even though financial support still comes from the 
West. Still others believe that the church should neither sup- 
port nor control any institutions outside of the church itself. 
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Or again, Who is to decide what is to be transferred, and when 
that transfer is to take place? The principle of imitation works 
just as strongly in the Orient as it does at home. Each mission 
organization is naturally concerned with its own prestige. If 
one mission lays down a far reaching scheme of devolution, a 
second mission does not want to be outdone. It must follow 
suit, and perhaps go a step farther. Is this the principle that 
should govern? Should missions decide what they are willing 
to give to the church and when they will give it, or should the 
process be one of careful, thoughtful planning between church 
and mission? Both principles are operative today, but it does 
not take a missionary statesman to see that but one of them is 
likely to be effective. 

In the early stages of missionary work the mission stood at 
the center. Churches were organized, but they were ‘‘mission 
churches.”’ Then came the emphasis upon building up an Indi- 
an church, but the mission organization was so strongly in- 
trenched that there grew up a dualism between church and mis- 
sion. With our present-day emphasis upon the church at the 
center, the question is how to amalgamate church and mission 
so that they will no longer appear as parallel and competing 
organizations. How does the presence of the missionary upon 
the field complicate this merger? Is it possible for a missionary 
who has enjoyed a large amount of freedom to place himself 
suddenly under the control and guidance of the church? Grant- 
ed that an equal number of missionaries and Indians are asso- 
ciated in control, does that in itself guarantee equality? Is there 
equality in planning when ten Indians, of whom two are prob- 
ably college graduates, and the remainder men of high-school 
training or less, sit around a table with ten missionaries with 
college and perhaps theological degrees? Add to this the fact 
that perhaps five of the ten Indians are in mission employ. 
Though numerically equal, whose opinions are likely to domi- 
nate? What is to be the relation of the missionary to the church 
during the period of transition? Is he to express his opinions 
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freely and run the risk of dominating the situation, or should he 
be content with what he regards as a lesser good, but a decision 
which more clearly reflects the minds of the people? Is there 
any other way out? Surely the job of the missionary today calls 
for an unusual degree of wisdom! 

Take the matter of finance. It is an old story in mission 
circles that the man who pays the piper must call the tune. 
Missions have given up much, but they have been extremely 
reluctant to relinquish the control of money. Today the issue 
is squarely to the fore whether foreign financial support really 
carries with it the implication of foreign control. Who does the 
money belong to anyhow? It is the property of the boards, the 
mission organizations, or individual missionaries? Are not all of 
these simply trustees? Are Indian people less capable of admin- 
istering funds than we are? Certainly my limited experience 
has not convinced me that every missionary is a financial genius. 
If the funds given in America are for the extension of Christian 
work in India, then I see no logical reason why these funds 
should not be administered by Indians. The institution with 
which I am connected raises its current expense budget almost 
entirely from non-Christian sourcesin Bombay. Thisiscertainly 
a much more difficult task than receiving a monthly check from 
the mission treasurer, and yet we have no hesitancy in turning 
over our finance to an Indian associate. The Bombay high 
school has been headed for years by an Indian who is generally 
regarded as superior in financial affairs to the majority of the 
missionaries. For years to come, various institutions in India 
will require foreign financial assistance, but must that also mean 
foreign control? 

When church and mission operate side by side in any area 
there is generally a clearly marked distinction between church 
and mission workers. The mission has more funds at its disposal 
than has the church; a certain prestige comes from being closely 
associated with the missionary; mission service offers a greater 
security than does church service, and so there is a marked 
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tendency among Indian Christians to prefer employment in the 
mission rather than to offer themselves to the church. This pre- 
sents a serious situation. An educated Indian in charge of a mis- 
sion district may receive two hundred and fifty rupees a month. 
The largest Indian churches can hardly afford to pay their min- 
isters a salary in excess of one hundred and fifty rupees. And so 
it is, while churches are begging for pastors, men fully qualified 
to accept the vacant pulpits are found in mission employ, and 
cannot be persuaded to leave it. It is an anomalous situation, 
which can only be solved as the mission recedes farther and 
farther into the background, and the church assumes the posi- 
tion of leadership that is its right. This is not a simple matter. 
The change cannot be brought about in a day. But it must 
come. 

Another fundamental question in the field of devolution re- 
lates to the future program of the transferred work. Mission 
organizations conduct work more or less along a given pattern. 
When work is transferred, is there a necessary assumption that 
that work will be carried out along the established lines? The 
work has a tradition. Reverend So-and-So labored 50 years in 
that institution, and his successor for 20 years more. Must the 
ideals and policies for which they stood continue to be carried 
out, or are we willing to take a risk, and let the future take care 
of itself? Is the western way of doing things the only correct 
way of doing them? Would it not be worth while to break a 
few traditions and to try a few experiments? Does not the ele- 
ment of risk add a bit of zest to life? You and I have an answer. 
But there is no place in the world where sentimental considera- 
tions outweigh the demands of logic as they do on the mission 
field. Loyalty to individuals and to groups is commendable, but 
I doubt that it should take precedence to loyalty to the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God. 

Thus far, in the transfer of work from mission to church, 
there has been too much talk about finance and organization, 
and too little emphasis upon the spiritual. I have not time to 
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discuss the matter in this lecture; I am but raising questions. 
But I throw out the query as to whether the prior question in 
devolution should not be, ‘‘Will this act of transfer release new 
resources of spiritual power?” rather than, ‘Does it safeguard 
our money or organization?” If the answer to the former ques- 
tion is ‘“‘yes,” the latter question will answer itself. 

Let us turn from devolution to the Indian church. All over 
India churches are known as the American Board churches, 
the American Presbyterian churches, $.P.G. churches, C.M.S. 
churches, and so on. It is generally assumed that the church 
belongs to an outside body rather than to the people them- 
selves. One of our most difficult problems is how to help people 
to think in terms of our church instead of the mission church. 

The principal reason for the current way of thinking is not 
far too seek. The most of the churches in India are missionary 
constructed. The missionary felt the need for a church, raised 
funds in America, and built it. The title to the church property 
rests not with the local church but with the Board. The people 
worship in the building, but it is not theirs. The local congre- 
gation is lucky if it can afford to pay the ground rent of the 
land upon which the building rests, to say nothing of repairs and 
general upkeep. Is it any wonder that the congregation feels 
no sense of responsibility? A rough shelter, which represents the 
people’s own sacrifice and labor, is valued far more highly than 
a Gothic pile which represents the sacrifice of others. The 
present slump in missionary giving has not been wholly without 
its benefits, in that it has helped an increasing number of people 
to see the joy that comes from doing things for themselves, even 
though these things may be extremely simple. Missions today 
are learning that the influence of missions depends not upon the 
abundance of things which they possess. 

The statement has been made by Indians, that an Indian can 
afford to be a Hindu or a Muslim, but that he needs outside 
help to be a Christian. As things stand at present this state- 
ment is about true. The Western church has been transplanted 
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almost bodily into India. Though the Indian sits on the floor 
in his own home, he sits on a bench in the church. Though the 
traditional ideal of India is an unpaid religious leadership, the 
Christian pastor is a salaried officer. The western system of 
worship has been brought into India, with poor Indian transla- 
tions of poor Western hymns, the lengthy sermon, and the vari- 
ous other accompaniments. 

More and more, thoughtful missionaries are having serious 
questionings regarding that which we have done. The Indian 
church today is a copy of the West, and, as a copy, less artistic 
than the original. The principal function of the church has come 
to be to hold a Sunday service, with particular emphasis upon 
the sermon. As a result our Indian Christianity comes to be 
more and more divorced from life and a matter of words and 
forms. 

The Hindu sees his god in his own field and paints a stone 
red in recognition of the god’s presence. He senses his god in his 
daily round, and lays flowers upon his printing press, his cash 
book, or upon his tool box. The Christian confines God to the 
church, and imprisons him with words and creeds. It is easy to 
criticize, but it is mighty difficult to see the way out. 

A certain number of Indian Christians believe that the church 
should be scrapped. They look upon it as a foreign importa- 
tion, having no contribution to make to the religious life of 
India. Others believe that the church must be kept, and that it 
can be saved. All over India, groups are experimenting with 
new forms of church architecture, introducing more Indian 
music into the churches, and attempting to Indianize the serv- 
ice of worship. Thoughtful Indian leaders are determined that 
Christianity shall no longer be regarded as a denationalizing in- 
fluence, but that the best of the Indian heritage may enrich the 
Christian church. They desire that the Indian Christians may 
be Indians as well as Christians. It is their wish that the Indian 
Christian may claim every good thing which has entered into 
the making of India as his own. They would have him familiar 
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with India’s religious and philosophic heritage—the Vedas, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Gita, and the Upanishads. 
They would have him know the treasures buried in Sanskrit, of 
India’s contribution to literature, to law, to medicine, and to the 
development of the sciences. They would have him rejoice in 
Hindu architecture and sculpture: in “the Asokan pillars, the 
Buddhist caves and monasteries, the Jain and. . . . Brahmani- 
cal temples.’”? They would have him delight in the frescoes of 
Ajunta, in the triumphs of Indian music, and in the artistic and 
literary creations of the modern age. (Suggested by Parekh, in 
Indian Approach to India, pp. 2-3.) They would have him 
proud of India’s past, interested in India’s present, and hopeful 
for India’s future. 

An Indian church which knows, and rejoices in its Indian cul- 
tural heritage, has a most significant background for its Chris- 
tian contribution. It is an Indian church alone which can com- 
mend itself to, and win the heart of, India. 

But the church in India has still a long way to go. Its prog- 
ress is hindered by its own internal problems. Only about 15 
per cent of the rural Christians are literate. Though the church 
is increasing at the rate of 33 per cent each decade, the most of 
the increase is coming from the lower classes—men and women 
who are unable to read and write. Whether this body of illiter- 
ate Christians will be a drag upon or a stimulus to the church 
depends pretty much upon their religious education. If religious 
education is interpreted as materials to be learned, there is 
little hope of progress. If religious education concerns itself with 
the application of religion to specific life situations, the future 
is open. 

The complicating factor in the matter is the standard of the 
church’s own leadership. Of the 85 paid religious workers in a 
typical area of India, 1 is a high-school graduate, 8 have studied 
up to the last year of high school, 11 have had one year of high- 
school training, and 65 have had but a grade-school education. 
And this is the group to which we must turn for constructive 
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religious leadership. There are reasons for this condition of 
things, but the reasons do not alter the facts. 

Professor Glover tells us in one of his writings that the early 
Christians ‘‘out-thought”’ the pagan, “‘out-lived”’ the pagan, 
and “out-died’” the pagan. The rank and file of the Indian 
church know the meaning of suffering, but as yet, save for a 
few distinguished examples, they have neither “‘out-thought”’ 
nor “‘out-lived” the Hindus. It is the small group of Christians 
who have risen above their circumstances and “‘out-lived”’ and 
“‘out-thought”’ the Hindus that gives us our hope for the future. 
What they have accomplished, others can do. Their example is 
a pattern of what the Indian church may be, and what in the 
fulness of time it shall be. 

The movement for church union is making considerable head- 
way in India. The South India United church and the United 
church of India (North) are well organized and functioning or- 
ganizations. At the present time the South India United church 
is carrying on far-reaching negotiations with the Wesleyan 
church and the Church of England. If this union is accom- 
plished, and it probably will be, it will be the first time in his- 
tory that the Anglican church and the Free churches have unit- 
ed into a single church organization. Now the movement to- 
ward church union is commendable and should be encouraged. 
There is so much to be accomplished in India that a divided 
church is scarcely equal to the task. But at the same time cer- 
tain questions arise. 

The basis of all unions thus far accomplished has been a 
creedal one. On the plea of comprehension, the creeds of all 
the uniting churches are generally recognized, which means in 
actual practice that the creed of the last liberal group, the group 
which generally makes the loudest noise, is the creed which 
comes into ascendancy. There is a leveling down process in the 
direction of uniformity, and the liberal is generally squeezed 
out. Perhaps this temporary misfortune will eventually lead to 
a greater good, but it does seem as if some formula of union 
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could be worked out that would push creeds into the background 
and have as its foundation mutual appreciation, toleration, and 
respect. Perhaps the question needs to be raised whether com- 
plete union of the churches is the highest good, or whether there 
is also a place for independent thinking and for fearless advance. 
Certainly the matter is debatable. 

The church unions which have been accomplished thus far 
have been almost entirely missionary inaugurated. In a sense 
this seems logical. The missionaries introduced denomination- 
alism into India, and hence it seems only fair that they should 
take the lead in abolishing it. But one wonders whether real 
union is after all an engineered affair, or whether the desire 
must spring up from within. Should church union be the ardent 
passion of the few, or the felt desire of the many? 

An adequate discussion of the South India negotiations would 
require days rather than minutes, but one can in a few moments 
point out some of the underlying issues. 

First of all is the question as to whether the episcopal form of 
government best suits the needs of the church in India. Union 
with the Anglicans naturally carries with it the acceptance of 
the episcopate. The South India United church has agreed to 
this, at the same time placing certain constitutional limits upon 
the powers of bishops. 

The status of the ministry has been a troublesome problem. 
Is episcopal] ordination essential to a valid ministry? The Angli- 
can church claims that it is. The Free churches deny it. The 
suggested solution is that eventually all permanent ministers of 
the church shall be episcopally ordained. For thirty years after 
the union, however, ‘“‘the ministers of any church whose mis- 
sions have founded the originally separate parts of the United 
Church may be received as ministers of the United Church. .... 
After this period of thirty years, the United Church will consid- 
er and decide the question of such exceptions to the general 
principle of an episcopally ordained ministry.” I think it may 
be assumed without question that no exceptions will be granted. 
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To Free Churchmen, the matter of episcopal ordination pre- 
sents another question, viz., Does episcopal ordination involve 
the denial of the validity or regularity of any other form of the 
ministry? The advocates of union answer, ‘‘No, not necessari- 
ly.”’ ‘“Not necessarily,’ of course, but the insistence upon the 
episcopal ordination of the church’s ministry certainly comes 
dangerously near to such a denial. 

During the thirty-year period of transition the proposed 
united church will contain two groups of ministers—one epis- 
copally ordained, and one non-episcopally ordained. At the 
same time there will be one set of congregations accustomed to 
an episcopally ordained ministry, and another accustomed to a 
non-episcopally ordained ministry. To protect the conscien- 
tious convictions of those accustomed to an episcopally ordained 
ministry, it is understood that only episcopally ordained men 
shall minister in these churches. Hence we are faced with the 
spectacle of a proposed united church with a divided ministry, 
one section of which is not able to celebrate the sacrament of the 
holy communion in a considerable number of the church’s con- 
gregations. Does it appear possible to have a true united church 
without free intercommunion within that church? 

Sometimes, in a cynical moment, one is led to wonder whether 
the present conversations are dealing with the matter of union 
at all, or whether the negotiations might not be more aptly 
termed ‘‘absorption.”” There is no objection to absorption if 
that is what the churches desire, but the matter should be so 
stated and understood as such. 

The matter of missionary education raises a whole series of 
questions. Mission schools in India are a recognized part of the 
educational system. Briefly stated, the educational set-up of 
India is as follows. At the top are the Provincial universities, 
for the most part examining, rather than teaching, bodies. The 
universities set the standards, and lay down rules for the guid- 
ance of affiliated colleges. The colleges point their courses to- 
ward the university examinations. The high schools look to the 
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colleges, and so it goes. ‘The whole system is formal and rule- 
bound from the top to the bottom. Mission colleges, to be rec- 
ognized, must meet the standards of the universities. Mission 
primary and secondary schools to receive their grants in aid 
must conform to government regulations. 

The question at once arises, What are mission schools for? 
Are they simply to supplement the educational work of govern- 
ment, or have they a more definite purpose? Every missionary 
will claim that the mission school in India has a definite purpose. 
He may be specific and say that the function of the mission 
school in India is to lead boys and girls to Jesus Christ. If he 
does not care to state the matter thus baldly, he will probably 
say that the mission school is making a plus contribution to 
Indian education—in other words, giving something that the 
government school cannot possibly give. But when it comes to 
finding out what this something is, the answer is pretty vague. 
Some say it is the Bible hour, and some say it is personal in- 
fluence. Accepting both answers for the minute, where do they 
take us? What is the Bible period in the average village school? 
Generally a religious song or two, a lengthy prayer by the teach- 
er, the reading of a passage of Scripture chosen at random, and 
then perhaps an attempt to expound this Scripture. In a better 
type of school the Scripture reading and sermon are generally 
replaced by the telling of a Bible story—also usually chosen at 
random. Is this procedure ample justification for the mainte- 
nance of the mission school? 

Or take the matter of personal influence. Who is the teacher? 
Generally either a young man with a vernacular education,and a 
year or two of teacher training, or an elderly man or woman who 
came into the schools long before the days of teacher training, 
and who has been teaching on and on until the teaching has 
become lifeless and automatic. All of these people could be out- 
standing Christian examples, and some of them are. But I am 
afraid that most of our teachers look upon their work as a job, 
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rather than as a calling. They go through the required motions 
every day, but they do nothing more. 

The blame cannot rest wholly upon the shoulders of the 
teacher. It is an impossible proposition to put any man or 
woman in a village, perhaps as the only Christian in that village, 
leave him or her alone without supervision, and expect that 
teacher to get any place. When university and theological pro- 
fessors find it difficult to keep from going to seed—witness the 
dog-eared and yellowing notes of professors of our own ac- 
quaintance—how much more the Indian village teacher, who 
has no intellectual stimulus whatsoever. It is no wonder that 
his early enthusiasms fade, and his personality becomes cold and 
lifeless. It is the exception rather than the rule for the Indian 
school to be a generating plant for personal influence. 

We might as well face the situation and admit it. In far too 
many cases the village school conducted by the mission gives 
nothing whatsoever more than is given by the government 
school. In fact, too many of our schools for comfort are sub- 
government standard. 

The only justification that I can see for mission schools in 
India today is that they should be superior schools. I am not 
concerned about the length of the line maintained by missions. 
But Iam concerned that that which is kept should be outstand- 
ing. The excuse that a mission school offers Bible courses is not 
ample justification for running a poor mission school alongside 
a better government school. I am not in sympathy with the 
theory that a mission school of little educational value should 
continue to operate because of its potential evangelistic value. 
If education must be regarded as a preparation for evangelism, 
let the advertisement at least be worthy of the product adver- 
tised. 

A new approach to education is being worked out by various 
individual missionaries, but it is far from general. Let us be 
specific and look at the educational system in a mission whose 
schools are considerably above the average. The mission main- 
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tains 73 village schools; 15 city primary schools; 13 station 
schools, i.e., schools at the district headquarters, which include 
primary facilities for children of the village itself, and boarding 
arrangements for the pupils sent in from the village primary 
schools for their middle-school education; 9 special schools, such 
as vocational and agricultural schools; a training school for kin- 
dergarten teachers; and 3 high schools; while the mission co- 
operates in and largely supports a teachers training college and a 
theological college, and also has representation on the stafi of a 
strong liberal arts college. 

The 73 village schools have about 2,000 pupils, of whom 68 
per cent are in the infant classes, 12 percent are in the first stand- 
ard, g per cent are in the second standard, 7 per cent are in the 
third standard, and 3 per cent are in the fourth standard. 

Twelve out of 74 village teachers have had a high-school edu- 
cation and some teacher training; 34 have had less than a high- 
school education, but a bit of teacher training; 28 are wholly 
untrained. 

Although the village schools are nominally primary schools 
with four vernacular standards, the figures presented above 
show clearly that four-standard education is much more of an 
ideal than a reality. Eighty per cent of the pupils enrolled are 
in the beginners and first standard; while 89 per cent of the pu- 
pils are in the beginners, first, and second standards. Since a 
four-standard education is regarded as the minimum essential 
to secure permanent literacy, it is evident that much of the 
mission education is wasted. The irregularity of attendance in 
village schools leads to further wastage—it being the exception 
rather than the rule when a pupil completes the four primary 
standards in four years. 

Approximately one-half of these village schools are in com- 
petition with local board schools. It is generally recognized in 
such instances of competition that the mission schools are for 
outcaste children. In 1923 the government of Bombay declared 
it as government’s policy “that no disability should be imposed 
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on the children of the depressed classes in the matter of receiv- 
ing education in schools managed with the aid of public funds.” 
Since that time complaints have been inquired into and every 
effort made to give the children of the depressed classes a fair 
chance at an education. Though progress is slow, the report of 
the Director of Public Instruction shows that the government is 
getting results. In the light of the government’s declared policy 
to bring children of all castes and groups together into one 
school, it certainly is a serious question whether missions should 
by competing with government schools, widen a breach which 
the government is seeking to narrow. 

When 89 per cent of all the village pupils are in the first two 
standards, it is only fair to ask, What are the implications of 
this for the village school curriculum? Is a purely literary ap- 
proach actually meeting village needs? Is it possible to leave 
the uneducated adults out of the village educational picture? Is 
the school, as we understand it, actually the best approach to 
the village problem? 

Iam heartily in sympathy with all experiments that are being 
made to extend the usefulness of mission schools, but, along 
with these experiments, I should like to see other experiments— 
experiments which look to the government neither for financial 
assistance nor guidance, but which are wholly free to apply the 
settlement approach to the Indian village. But of this I shall 
speak further in another lecture. 

The most common type of mission high school in India is the 
day school, generally enrolling from 250 to 1,000 students. A 
minority of the students are Christian, the vast majority being 
Hindus and Mahomedans. The students live either in hostels or 
in private homes. The recently published report of the Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education in India, of which Pro- 
fessor William Adams Brown and President Hutchins of Berea 
were the American members, says of the mission high schools 
that while their purpose “is generally held to be the influencing 
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of the large number of non-Christian students who fill their 
classes,’ and that while many of them have been of value from 
this point of view, “they have in many places been obliged so to 
accommodate themselves to the Government system, and so to 
yield to the very real difficulty of obtaining an adequate Chris- 
tian staff, that there is in many cases little to choose between a 
Christian and a Government or other non-Christian School.” 


‘ 


Educationally, the mission high schools ‘‘are on the whole dis- 
tinctly inferior to the Government High Schools, although they 
are generally better than most of the private-aided schools. 

..’ “Too often the proportion of the Christians to non- 
Christians on the staff of the high school is very small, and the 
quality, with comparatively few exceptions, is not high... .. ’ 
“The teaching of religion in most of the high schools is inferior 
to the teaching of almost any other subject.” 

In an attempt to remedy this situation, missions are more 
and more placing before themselves the ideal of well-equipped 
residential high schools, staffed by well-trained Christian teach- 
ers. This step means a decrease in the total number of mission 
high schools, but it means a distinct increase in Christian influ- 
ence. Sooner or later missions will have to recognize that their 
contribution to present-day India lies not so much in the realm 
of quantity as that of quality. 

The Lindsay Commission’s analysis of the present position 
of missionary colleges in India is a keen one (7 he Christian Col- 
lege in India, pp. 76 fi.). While recognizing that mission colleges 
are playing a part of high value and importance in the educa- 
tion of India, the Commission feels that “their relative standing 
is not so high as it used to be” (p. 79). ‘The Christian colleges 
in the large University centres rank academically behind the 
Government colleges, but above other aided colleges ... .” 
while ‘‘the smaller colleges in the country districts fall very 
much below the standard of these larger colleges.” Formerly 
the Christian colleges used to get the cream of the university 
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students, but this is no longer the case. “The Christian colleges, 
on the whole, are getting the second best”’ (p. 80), and their 
graduates ‘‘have not the pre-eminence they once had” (p. 80). 

There are several reasons for this loss of prestige. One is that 
the faculties appear to have neither the time nor the resources 
for scholarly research. Few students in India are having the 
opportunity “of being taught things by men who have them- 
selves found them out”’ (p. 84). 

Second, “The Indian Universities, and the colleges other than 
Christian colleges, are now controlled and almost entirely 
manned by Indians” (p. 84). There is a growing feeling among 
educated Indians that the university system must be shaped 
“to develop the culture of modern India.” If this change comes 
“‘there will be little sympathy shown for colleges which are felt 
to express the cultural domination of foreign nations; which 
are not fit to play their part in fashioning an indigenous system. 
The Christian colleges as they stand are not only teachers of 
Christianity, they are teachers of characteristic British and 
American culture” (p. 85)..... “Both Britain and America 
have much to give to modern India, but only on condition that 
modern India is free to take from Britain and America what 
she needs, and use it for her own purposes. She is not likely to 
submit to cultural domination” (p. 85). 

Other weaknesses of the mission colleges in India are those 
arising from their double purpose—‘‘an educational and a mis- 
sionary purpose”’ (p. 86); the domination of the examination 
system (p. 89); and the numerous regulations of the affiliating 
universities, which tend to deprive the colleges “‘to a large ex- 
tent of their educational initiative”’ (p. 93). 

The examination system has such a hold over the Indian stu- 
dent that he is exceeding reluctant to study anything which is 
not of assistance in passing his examinations—a condition which 
has a direct bearing upon the Bible teaching of the mission col- 
leges. 

The College Commission faced the question whether the 
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Christian colleges should break away from the university sys- 
tem, but decided the matter in the negative. It recommended 
rather that the Christian colleges should assume for themselves 
the two new functions of research and extension—thus bringing 
the colleges into closer connection both with the church and the 
community at large. Just what the effect of this recommenda- 
tion will be remains to be seen. A properly guided program of 
research and extension should be of help both to the professors 
within the college and to the larger community, but as long as 
the examination axe hangs over the heads of the students, I am 
afraid that it will have very little effect upon the college itself. 
Some way must be found of opening up the tightly closed sys- 
tem, but I doubt very much whether the educational commis- 
sion has found the key. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution that the Christian college 
can make to India, under the present circumstances, will be in 
the realm of Christian living. If it accepts the university sys- 
tem, it must teach the required subjects in a superior manner; 
but more than that, the college must be a demonstration of the 
superior life. And the missionary who aspires to be a college 
teacher must be one who can really exemplify this life! 

India as a whole has not yet been compelled to face the “Con- 
science Clause,’’—the provision that mission colleges receiving 
government grants must grant exemption from required attend- 
ance at Bible classes to those students whose parents request 
such exemption. At the present time the ‘“‘Conscience Clause’”’ 
is operative only in Burma and the United Provinces, but with 
the rise of the spirit of nationalism it will undoubtedly be ex- 
tended to other provinces as well. 

Opinion is divided upon the point, but I believe that the great 
majority of college men feel that the “Conscience Clause” is 
the only fair approach to the question. A man may be required 
to attend a Bible class, but it is impossible to compel him to pay 
attention when once he is in the class. We cannot force our 


religion upon anyone. The psychological principle of ‘‘readi- 
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ness’? applies just as much to Bible study as to any other 
subject. 

A few missions have voluntarily extended the “conscience 
clause’’ to primary and secondary schools, particularly to those 
villages where the mission school is the only school at work. It 
would seem that a widespread voluntary acceptance of this 
principle would be more statesman-like than a forced yielding 
at some inevitable future date. Good will is an asset in mis- 
sions, just as in any other enterprise. 

I turn with some reluctance to the problem of nationalism, 
but the national movement is one of the most acute problems 
that is facing Indian missions today. The American missionary 
in India is in an unenviablesituation. Heisthereasa guest of the 
British government, and as a guest has certain obligations to his 
host. Each American missionary before entering India must 
sign a declaration of neutrality in regard to political affairs. 
[n normal times, the signing of this declaration works little 
hardship, but in recent times, as India has been engaged in her 
great national struggle, it has been very difficult for those Amer- 
ican missionaries, who are closely in touch with life currents, 
to remain silent. 

The most of the missionaries feel themselves to be in a rather 
delicate position. During the course of years, missions have 
built up an extensive educational system, supported in large 
part by government grants in aid. I have already pointed out 
some of the difficulties in this mission-government educational 
connection. But in a time of nationa) crisis there is added the 
further difficulty that missions are practically forced into the 
position of defenders of the status quo. It is impossible to re- 
ceive government money and at the same time maintain a free, 
critical attitude. 

It is easy for us here in America to say, Let missions give up 
government grants. But in India the situation is more difficult. 
The giving up of government grants probably means the closing 


of the majority of mission schools. The closing of the mission 
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schools means that thousands and thousands of young Indian 
children will be denied the opportunity of an education. The 
denial of an education to a large section of India’s youth means 
the weakening of the nation. And so it goes. Is it better for mis- 
sion schools to throw up their hands in protest, or to continue 
quietly at the task of education, knowing that the youth edu- 
cated in these schools are free and can make their own choices? 
Some sincere missionaries take one position; others, equally sin- 
cere, take the other. Most missionaries are not cowards, but 
they are honestly perplexed as to how they can serve India most 
effectively. 

One has but to turn the pages of history to see how subject 
people in all lands, though compelled to accept the political in- 
stitutions of a foreign government, have refused to accept the 
foreigner’s religion. In the sphere of religion they have man- 
aged both to maintain their new self-respect and to defy the 
conqueror. Somewhat the same situation obtains in India today. 
Whether or not missionaries take an active part in politics, the 
political situation does influence their work. We can take it for 
granted that there will be no marked Christian advance until 
the political question is amicably settled. 

It is evident in this article that I have been more interested in 
raising questions than in answering them. If the net result of 
the study is to help anyone to a more sympathetic appreciation 
of the complexity of the Christian task in India, then I am 
satisfied. 











THE PROBLEM OF MOTIVE IN THE 
ETHICS OF PAUL 
MARY E. ANDREWS 
Goucher College 
HERE is nothing clearer in the letters of Paul than the 
fact of his intense interest in the problems of human 
conduct as those problems concerned the life of his 
Christian communities in the great urban centers of his mission- 
ary activity. He usually closes his letters with admonitions de- 
signed to produce a more ideal morality. 

Although problems of conduct were a major concern of Paul, 
they have never commanded like attention in Paul’s interpret- 
ers. The treatment of the ethics of Paul occupies relatively little 
space compared with that devoted to the theology and to the 
doctrinal interests. There are comparatively few books on the 
ethics of Paul, although his letters have given rise to a vast and 
varied literature since the beginning of the historical criticism of 
the New Testament. Before 1900 there was in English one chap- 
ter in one biography devoted to Paul’s ethics. Two massive two- 
volume biographies had appeared before 1900. The outstanding 
life of Paul in English, that of Conybeare and Howson, for all its 
1576 pages, carries not one citation of ethics in all its ample in- 
dex. Nor does the important work of F. C. Baur, the well- 
known Tiibingen scholar, differ in this respect. He is interested 
in source-criticism and other problems, but not in ethics. 

It was Orello Cone’s Paul the Man, Missionary and Teacher 
that in 1898 devoted a chapter to Paul’s ethics. Since that time 
handbooks and special works on Pauline theology have carried 
a chapter or a section on the ethics. Heinrich Weinel and 
Johannes Weiss among German, and Percy Gardner and William 
Morgan among English, scholars have given brief consideration 
to this subject. Some of the well-known recent books are uncon- 
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cerned with the problem. English scholarship represented by A. 
T. McNeille, T. R. Glover, and F. J. Foakes Jackson omits this 
important aspect of Paul’s thought; and the best-known modern 
German work on Paul, that of Adolf Deissmann, of Berlin, is 
equally silent on the subject. Other contemporary German 
scholars have dealt briefly with the ethics. Among these con- 
tributions should be mentioned Albert Schweitzer’s Die Mystik 
des Apostel Paulus and Hans von Soden’s Sacrament und Ethik 
bei Paulus, both of which are very recent. Two articles, “Das 
Problem der Ethik bei Paulus” by Rudolf Bultmann, answered 
by Hans Windisch’s “Das Problem des Paulinischen Impera- 
tives’ in Volume XXIII of Zeitschrift fiir Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, are significant in that they show a Barthian and a 
non-Barthian in conflict over what was of significance in Pauline 
ethics. 
I 

It may be safely contended without fear of contradiction that 
the approach to Paul has been an intellectualistic approach. 
Paul has been treated by the theologians primarily as a theo- 
logian, and few voices have been raised in protest. The great 
service of Professor Deissmann, it seems to the present writer, 
lies in his insistence that Paul was not a theologian. Professor 
Deismann’s knowledge of the papyri enabled him to furnish a 
much needed corrective to the current pictures of Paul. Even if 
his own picture is an extreme one, as some insist that it is, it is 
to be regretted that his example has not been followed more 
fully. The latest theological attempt is that of Professor Bult- 
mann, who, after criticism of the previous approaches of earlier 
rationalists and idealists among the theologians, explains the 
problem of Paul’s ethical outlook in the categories of Barthian 
theology, which, of course, only engenders opposition from non- 
Barthians, as Professor Windisch’s able answer proves. Karl 
Holl also objects to the identification of Paul and Barth on the 
teaching on justification. 

There has been no attempt, with the exception of Professor 
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Enslin’s recent book, to use any approach except the theologi- 
cal; and there has been no attempt to make a definitely social 
approach to the problem of the ethical teaching of Paul. And 
yet the limitations of the intellectualistic approach to ethical 
problems are obvious. Although the theologians have long held 
sway in this field, they have neglected it. They have reached no 
consensus of opinion; nor will they as long as they deal in ideas 
and not with human reactions to real situations. And those who 
have studied him most exhaustively have been more concerned 
with elucidating his ideas than in understanding his problems. 

Asa result, Paul has been made to teach what is acceptable to 
them as if it were vital to him." His ethics have been described 
as “interim-ethics’ by some,? while that term has been repudi- 
ated by others.’ He is considered a great creative genius in the 
realm of ethics; he is original only in his doctrine of justification 
by faith,’ which is regarded as a fighting-point only by two emi- 
nent men,’ and as his central idea by a third and equally repu- 
table scholar.’ He is a sacramentarian,* but he reinterprets the 
Hellenistic idea of sacrament, so that sacramental and ethical 
are not in contradiction.’ His mysticism roots in his Hellenism,” 
in his eschatology," or in his communion with God,” according 
as his different interpreters use data. 

t Thisis Holl’scriticism of modern investigation of Paul, directed against the religions- 


geschichtliche school (Urchristentum und Religionsgeschichte (Gottingen, 1925], p. 30). 
Bultmann also protests against past modernizations of Paul by rationalists and idealists, 
op. cit., pp. 123-30. 

2J. Weiss, Das Urchristentum (Gottingen, 1917), p. 464; Albert Schweitzer, Die 
Mystik des A postel Paulus (Tiibingen, 1930), p. 378. 

3 W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul (Edinburgh, 1917), p. 193. 

4H. Weinel, St. Paul (London, 1904), p. 329; Percy Gardner, The Religious Experi- 
ence of St. Paul (London, 1g1t), p. 140. 

§ Windisch, op. cit., p. 281. 

© Weiss, op. cit., p. 430; Windisch, of. cit., p. 265. 

7 Bultmann, op. cit. (major emphasis of the article). 

8 Schweitzer, Morgan, Windisch, and Bultmann. 

9 Hans von Soden, Sacrament und Ethik bei Paulus (Marburg, 1931), p. 26. 

© Windisch, op. cit., p. 267. 

Schweitzer, op. cit., pp. 37-41. 2 Gardner, op. cit., p. 155. 
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But this does not exhaust the evidence from the scholars’ ap- 
peal to ideas. Cone, the first English investigator of the subject, 
finds the genesis of Paul’s ethical teaching illuminated by three 
related doctrines, i.e., his idea of flesh, his idea of Christ, and his 
idea of salvation.'? The emphasis is similar when a later writer 
declares that the moral precepts of Paul are derived directly 
from his doctrine of salvation by faith,"4 or when the author of 
one of the few books on Paul’s ethics notes that “‘his ethical pre- 
cepts are not simply tacked on as an appendix, but flow directly, 
as a natural sequence, from his dogmatic principles,’’’ or when 
it is stated that dogmatics and ethics mutually condition each 
other as two sides of the same whole, which is fully shown in 
Paul.”© A recent French writer all but makes Paul a Stoic be- 
cause metaphysics and ethics belong together. The fact that 
Pau! was interested in ethical conduct presupposes for this writ- 
er an interest in metaphysics, and the logical source for that in 
the first century was Stoicism. Paul, therefore, must exhibit im- 
portant affinities with Stoicism."” 

It would seem that the time has come for a more human ap- 
proach to the problem of Paul’s ethical teaching. With first- 
hand sources at our disposal, surely it is not necessary to exalt 
Paul’s ideology at the expense of his behavior, to depict him as 
the theologian instead of as the missionary grappling with real 
problems of human need. Perhaps he is not so much the deep 
thinker, the intellectual, as the fiery propagandist of his faith; 
perhaps he deals more in word-pictures that convey meaning to 
his hearers than in weighty theologial speculation. Perhaps he 
is more at home in his first-century environment than in a mod- 
ern one, and perhaps it would be more effective to see him in re- 
lation to his own problems than as an authority for the solution 
of ours. 

3 Cone, op. cit., pp. 375-77. ™ Gardner, op. cit., p. 150. 

'* A.B. D. Alexander, The Ethics of St. Paul (Glasgow, 1910), Preface, p. vi. 

 K. Benz, Die Ethik des A postel Paulus (Freiburg, 1912), p. 1. 


‘7 Paul Chappuis, La destinée de l'homme (Paris, 1926), pp. 34-51. 
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The question of Paul’s indebtedness to his environment, Jew- 
ish and Hellenistic, is not new; and we are in a position to know 
that environment today as never before. For more than twenty 
years general and special works have been appearing. The pa- 
gan cults have been described,” as well as other phases of Grae- 
co-Roman culture."? Judaism has had a fresh treatment, ”° his- 
torians of religion are seeing the limitations of the theological 
approach to the study of primitive and culture religions,”* and 
the validity of the social-historical approach to the problem of 
Christian origins has been tested.”? While the ethical teaching of 
Paul has been neglected, some notable contributions have been 
made in related fields that have bearing upon the problem. Most 
modern scholars now agree that Paul was indebted to the Stoics 
in the area of technique and method, which was very like that of 
the Cynic-Stoic preachers of his day. An increasing number of 
writers see the affinities between the Pauline presentation of re- 
ligion and that of the contemporary mystery cults. The mate- 
rials are available for a definitely social-historical approach to 
the ethical teaching of Paul. 


II 


When we approach the problem of the motivation of Paul’s 
ethic and we look upon that ethic as the product of social experi- 
ence, we are confronted with two facts that complicate the prob- 
lem of motivation—namely, his eschatology and his mysticism. 

There is ample evidence in Paul’s letters that he shared the 


% The names of Reitzenstein, Loisy, Cumont, Anrich, and Angus have long been 
familiar. Professor Macchioro’s From Orpheus to Paul (New York, 1930) and Professor 
Willoughby’s Pagan Regeneration (Chicago, 1929) are most recent. 

19 Paul Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur (Tiibingen, 1912); Hans Boéhlig, 
Die Geistes-kultur von Tarsos (Gottingen, 1913). 

2 George Foote Moore, Judaism (Cambridge, 1927). 

21 A, Eustace Haydon, “Twenty-five Years of History of Religions,” Journal of 
Religion, VI (1926), 17-40. 

22 The works of Professor S. J. Case, especially The Social Origins of Christianity 
(Chicago, 1923); Jesus: A New Biography (Chicago, 1927); Experience with the Super- 
natural in Early Christian Times (New York, 1929). 
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early Christian hope of a speedy termination of the age. Asa re- 
cent writer says, ““Though he expected the end of the world on 
the morrow, he taught as if it would last forever.’’’ We may 
raise the question as to why a man dominated by such a convic- 
tion thought it necessary to formulate a set of ethical precepts; 
why, in a world doomed to destruction, did he teach as if that 
great conviction were unreal? Paul himself indicates that it is 
due to this conviction that he advises as he does on the question 
of marriage.*4 It is, of course, conceivable that to anyone to 
whom high character was of fundamental importance there 
would be this insistence upon right conduct, and detailed direc- 
tions for securing it might be expected even in groups living in a 
state of tension about the end of the world. If right conduct led 
to salvation, there would be a point in having an ethical code even 
for a brief period. Certainly here Paul’s practice runs counter to 
his theory. 

“Pauline mysticism” is the rather broad term used to cover an 
idea that Paul expresses in various ways. Paul believed in the 
indwelling power of God (or Christ, or the Spirit) in the Chris- 
tian, energizing him to right action. There is evidence that he 
considered the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist of fun- 
damental importance in this connection, the former conferring, 
the latter aiding, in the retention of the Spirit. Those writers 
who deny that Paul was a sacramentarian or who seek to read 
out of Paul’s sacramentalism all connection with Hellenistic 
forms, invariably overlook the fact of baptism for the dead in 
Pauline communities, and Paul’s attribution of illness and death 
to an improper observance of the sacraments in Corinth. They 
weaken the force of the Pauline teaching on “the cup of the 
Lord, and the cup of demons, the table of the Lord and the table 
of demons.”’ It is proper to raise the question: Why should a 
sacramentarian be concerned with repeated ethical injunctions? 
If salvation is achieved by sacraments, why try to urge people 

M.S. Enslin, The Ethics of Paul (New York, 1930), p. 308. 

41 Cor. 7: 29-34. 
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to work out their own? Ethics and sacraments are in logical con- 
tradiction. 

Paul insists that ethical action roots in the Spirit, which is 
clearly a supernatural grounding of ethics. Most writers take 
account of this emphasis in Paul when they treat the motivation 
of his ethics;?5 they vary in the way they describe the phenome- 
non of Spirit. Few scholars posit close connection between spir- 
it-possession and ethics; nor do many see in Paul, even as an 
ethical person, a Pneumatiker.” The force of the figure is much 
weakened in the usual sense of the terms “fellowship,” “redemp- 
tion,” ‘‘sense of sonship through the spirit,” etc.” This is due in 
part to the difficulty of conveying in English the dynamic qual- 
ity of the Greek words which indicate the spiritistic emphases 
and in part is due to apologetic motive in Christian writers. 

Some Christians in Pauline communities carried this idea to 
its logical conclusion and justified a course of action that was 
ruinous to Jewish, Stoic, or Christian ideals of morality. Part of 
the difficulty of understanding the Pauline paradoxes is because 
he is operating with two sets of imagery—the sacramental and 
the ethical.” It is not easy to see why, with a supernaturally 
mediated salvation guaranteed, there should be this insistence 
upon the person behaving in moral fashion. 

The extant studies of the ethics of Paul are particularly weak 
on the problem of motivation. There is wide variety in the treat- 
ment of Pauline mysticism. Schweitzer combines mysticism and 
eschatology in thoroughgoing fashion. In his recent book on 
Pauline mysticism he discusses mysticism in connection with 
Paul’s ethics and finds the root of the mysticism in Paul’s escha- 
tological outlook. This, of course, is in line with Schweitzer’s 
well-known position on eschatology. Gardner represents the 
more common position of Christian scholarship when he says,” 


25 Cone, Weiss, Gardner, Morgan, Weinel, Holl, Bultmann, Windisch, and Schweitzer. 
26 Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 301. 

27 Weiss, op. cil., p. 449. 29 Windisch, op. cit., p. 272. 
 Weinel, op. cil., pp. 341-42. 3 Gardner, op. cil., p. 133. 
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So the eschatology of Paul, however at times it may have overshad- 
owed his mind, has in effect no great influence upon his ethic, has no 
power to make it unreal. A life of practical exertion kept his mind fresh 
and sane and as far as possible from falling into the fanaticism which the 
eschatological beliefs of the time were liable to bring about. 

And yet scholars have not neglected to point out that the ethi- 
cal teaching of Paul is dominated, or at least strongly influenced, 
by the thought of reward and punishment,* which in turn is in- 
timately bound up with his eschatology. Fear of God and terror 
of the Parousia are named as a motive,” and there is ample evi- 
dence in Paul’s letters that he was much concerned to have 
everything just right on the Day of the Lord both for himself 
and for his churches.* It is a weakness of certain past interpre- 
tations that the reality of the apocalyptic hope was so mini- 
mized, the reason, of course, being that Paul had to be modern, 
so as to render his judgments normative for modern Christians, 
and modern Christians were not interested in eschatology. 

There is considerable difference of opinion on the social moti- 
vation of Paul’s ethics. According to some scholars, Paul’s ethic 
is social:34 according to others, there is no social ethic in Paul, 
but rather a religious ethic;35 while still others see the subordina- 
tion of the individual good to that of the whole attested by a 
great array of passages on brother-love.**° Several scholars see in 
the imitation of Christ a motivating factor.37 

In the most balanced and comprehensive of the briefer studies 
of Paul’s ethics some emphasis is laid upon the Law and the 
words and ideal of Jesus as sources of Paul’s ethics.** The har- 

3 Cone, op. cit., pp. 387, 427; Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 301; Weiss, op. cit., pp. 436-37; 
Weinel, of. cit., p. 339; Morgan, op. cit., p. 180. 

# Cone, op. cit., p. 387. 

3 I Thess. 3:13, 5: 23; I Cor. 1:8, 7: 29-35; II Cor. 1:14; Col. 1: 22, 28; Phil. 1: 10 

4 Cone, op. cit., p. 396; Weiss, op. cit., pp. 439 ff.; Morgan, op. cit., p. 185. 

38 Weinel, op. cit., p. 330, and Schweitzer, who is dominated by his ideas on escha- 
tology. 

*® Weiss, op. cit., p. 444. 

37 Weinel, op. cit., p. 351; Morgan, op. cit., p. 180. 

® Weiss, op. cit., pp. 424-64. 
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monizing of Paul’s contradictory statements about the Law is 
not conclusive, nor is the statement that Paul went back to real 
commands of the Lord as his norm of judgment.” The literary 
problem in connection with these early collections of precepts i 
an interesting, but a difficult, one. Some of the situations which 
Paul had to meet could scarcely be settled by appeal to the past. 
Weiss feels the complexity of the problem and makes no attempt 
at a simple solution. He sees Paul’s ethical outlook as developed 
under the influence of the Christian tradition, his conversion, 
and the demands of the community life.*° There is the detinite 
attempt to integrate Paul’s ethical teaching into its natural set- 
ting; both Judaism and Hellenism enter the process. Weiss is 
conscious of a Greek tinge in the Pauline ethical teaching, which 
has been recognized also by other scholars, minimized by some, 
and almost denied by others.“ 

When the question of the source of Paul’s ethical incentive 
has been raised in the past, one answer has invariably come to 
the fore. Scholars have pointed to the fact of training from 
childhood in the Jewish religion. This is a partial answer, but it 
is only a partial one. Paul’s teaching is embodied, in part at 
least, in Greek forms—vice and virtue lists. These are to be 
found in Jewish literature also, but in the literature obviously in- 
fluenced by the Greek spirit. If Paul is so thoroughly the Jew as 
is claimed for him, why did he cast his teaching in the diatribe- 
mold? It seems to the present writer that the stock answer that 
Paul was what he was in ethical outlook only because he was a 
Jew needs revision in the light of all the circumstances in the 
midst of which he found himself. 

And yet the most recent and the most thorough treatment of 

39 When Paul speaks against the Law, it is the result of a crisis; when he speaks for 
the Law, it is out of the Jewish-Hellenistic past. Weiss, ibid., p. 427. 

 Ibid., p. 424. 

4 The fact of Greek coloring in Pauline ethical teaching is recognized by Weiss, 
Wendland, Bultmann, Weidinger, minimized by Enslin and Bonhiffer (E piktet und das 
Neue Testament [Giessen, 1911], pp. 98-180), and practically denied by Schweitzer and 
Weber. 
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Paul’s ethics, that of Professor Enslin, arrives at this same con- 
clusion. Paul’s virtual independence of all environing factors ex- 
cept Judaism is stressed; yet there is no mention of Diaspora 
Judaism, which was certainly the Judaism of Paul. To find that 
Paul’s emphasis lies in the “mystical union of the believer in 
Christ and the resulting union of the brethren in Christ”’ is not 


to find Judaism the predominant factor. 


III 


What is a social approach to the problem of the motivation of 
Paul’s ethical teaching? It is the approach through his social ex- 
perience for the understanding of which we have first-hand 
sources in the letters which he wrote to at least four Christian 
communities in which he had worked, and two other communi- 
ties which he knew only through others. It is possible to recon- 
struct the social situations that Paul faced as a missionary of the 
new faith. It is possible to analyze the life-situations of Chris- 
tian groups as Paul’s letters reveal them and as we are able, 
through the results of competent research, to undertsand the en- 
vironment of early Christianity. For the social approach builds 
upon the tested methods of research. It utilizes the methods of 
literary and historical criticism, but it seeks to supplement both 
of these by its insistence that the human experience in society 
is the matter of major moment. 

Viewed from this angle, the intensely practical nature of the 
problems of the Christian communities is at once apparent. 
There is little that is theoretical, except as Paul argues to defend 
his practice. To select a few examples: Must Gentiles become 
Jews to be Christians? Must Christians observe the Law of 
Moses? The whole problem of marriage comes to the fore. The 
Christian community operates under pagan laws of marriage 
and divorce. What is to be done about the pagan couple one of 
whom becomes a Christian? What is the Christian position on 
divorce? How is the Christian to regard the adulterer, etc.? 


May Christians participate in pagan social and religious life? 
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What place shall women have in the cult-meetings? How are 
these meetings to be conducted? Practica) problems abound. 

In the analysis of the Pauline letters for the vital situations 
embodied in them another fact of interest methodologically, 
though at present not widely recognized, is apparent. In a)) the 
letters except I and IT Corinthians the fact of ethical precepts at 
the end of each letter is patent. These sections are usually 
treated in the same way as the rest of the letter for exegetical 
purposes. In one sense this is legitimate procedure, because 
Paul’s seal of approval is there. In another sense they should be 
used with caution. They are so general in content, even to the 
point of approaching the stereotyped, that they may not be 
trusted for data on a given situation. To the student of the ge- 
nesis of Pauline ethical teaching this distinction is important, for 
it at once lays open the question of the use of traditional mate- 
rial in Paul’s letters, which, of course, has direct bearing on the 
question of the genesis of the ethical teaching. A few German 
scholars have done notable work in this field.* 

The use of traditional material in Paul’s letters is attested by 
the inductive approach to those letters. Paul acknowledges him- 
self indebted to Christian tradition and Christian practice (I 
Cor. 15:1-11; I Cor. 11:6). Every letter reveals his firm belief 
in the Parousia. On at least one occasion he was grateful for the 
approval of the pillar apostles in Jerusalem (Gal. 2:1 ff.). There 
is also an ever present Jewish element in his letters finding ex- 
pression largely in his idea of God, the Pharisaic doctrine of the 
Resurrection, and the appeal to Scripture. It should be noted 
that this is in the area of intellectual content, not in the area of 
practice or of the majority of his expressed attitudes on Jews and 
Judaism. 

An inductive study of Paul’s letters shows that the Jewish ba- 
sis of Pauline ethics has been vastly overrated. No one would 


4 The contributions of Lietzmann and Dibelius in the “Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament” series are illustrations of the method. Karl Weidinger’s monograph Die 


Haustafeln (Leipzig, 1928) is another illustration. 
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care to minimize the contribution of Paul’s ancestral faith to the 
shaping of his attitudes on, and reactions to, matters of conduct. 
It is one thing to see the ethical impulse characteristic of Juda- 
ism reproduced in Paul; it is another to see him practically unin- 
fluenced by the impact of pagan morality as it was current in 
Tarsus; it is still another to ignore present experience and appeal 
solely to any past heritage. We may freely admit that Judaism 
was very influential in Paul’s life and still find something other 
than Judaism taking the place of pre-eminence in any given so- 
cial situation where Paul felt constrained to give an ethical judg- 
ment. 

A careful study of the letters of Paul reveals the predomi- 
nance of certain important non-Jewish elements. His depiction 
of his religion as he preached it is in line with the popular reli- 
gions of redemption in contrast with those religions where man 
worked out his own salvation, as in Judaism and Stoicism. Paul 
chose the way of emotional appeal which was the method of the 
mysteries. This method, by his own confession, was to picture 
Christ crucified, which moved the emotions. In the tense, highly 
wrought state that followed, “miracles” were not surprising. It 
is a thoroughly spiritistic religion that we find in Paul. In every 
letter this Pauline mysticism shines through. This might much 
better be described by the term “‘spiritism,”’ for the Greek vo- 
cabulary conveys a sense of the dynamic that can scarcely be 
rendered into English without losing its force. The researches of 
Professor Richard Reitzenstein have established the fact that 
Paul uses the language of the Hellenistic-oriental cults in this 
area of his experience. Some of the outstanding examples of this 
type in rauline religion are: Gal. 2:20, 5:6; II Cor. 5:17; Phil. 
3:9-11; Rom. 8:1-9. Clearly, attachment to the Lord of the 
cult was basic in Paul’s religion. 

There is other evidence of spiritism: the belief of Paul that 
the world was under the domination of evil powers, and the con- 
sequent danger of participation in pagan cult-meals. The Chris- 
tian’s safety was assured by the presence of the pneuma inhim, by 
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virtue of which he became something that he had not been before. 
His nature was changed. Paul sets flesh and Spirit in sharp 
contrast. The common vices belong to the natural man. They 
can be overcome only by the possession within the person of the 
supernatural essence, the Spirit, by man’s becoming what he 
was not, a “‘new creation in Christ Jesus.” Naturally, judged by 
such a norm, man’s conduct becomes an index of his possession 
or non-possession of the Spirit (Gal. 5:16-26). The fruits of the 
Spirit are certain qualities of character, prized also in Judaism 
and in Stoicism, but not achieved through the intervention of 
any supernatural strength or agency. 

Paul employs the spiritistic argument in his discussion of ethi- 
cal problems. When he argues against immorality in I Cor. 
5:15~-20 it is on a spiritistic basis; likewise when he urges non- 
interference in mixed marriages, or protests against Christian 
participation in pagan festivals. It seems certain that Paul re- 
gards the possession of the pneuma as necessary to human ethi- 
cal achievement. Man is unable to achieve his own salvation 
ethically. His nature must be reinforced by that divine dynamic 
increment of Spirit, that power working in human beings to pro- 
duce “signs, wonders, marvels,” and which alone conditions hu- 
man ethical achievement. 

Paul’s motivation of human conduct, however, cannot be re- 
duced to any such single source. The problem is more compli- 
cated. His concern with ethics is constant, in spite of his belief 
in the immediate Parousia, and in spite of his rejection of the 
Law which stressed works. Paul operates with three different 
sets of imagery—the eschatological, the sacramental, and the 
ethical. There is every evidence that he never thought through 
the logical inconsistencies of his thought. At times all three sets 
of imagery blend, asin Phil. 1:g—-10. In Phil. 2:1 ff. there is both 
the ethical and the sacramental outlook, and in Phil. 2: 15-16 
the ethical and the eschatological are in close conjunction. 

An analysis of the social situations which Paul faced should 
provide the surest norms for his motivation of conduct. Such an 
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analysis reveals a Paul who is truly “all things to all men,”’ al- 
though upon occasion he describes his own conduct and sets up 
himself and Christ as norms of ethical conduct. He frequently 
anticipates the Parousia. He was tremendously concerned to 
have everything with himself and his churches just right on that 
day. In close conjunction here is his occasional appeal to the 
judgment and to the idea of reward and punishment. 

He occasionally makes a social appeal. He likens the immoral 
man of I Cor. 5:1 ff. to leaven, which must be purged out of the 
community. He appeals to the motive of brother-love and con- 
sideration for the ‘“‘weak’’ when the Christian is tempted to 
think only of his own rights. We have noted also the spiritistic 
motivation in the case of immorality. Paul is socially conserva- 
tive. The status quo is to be preserved. The Christian is to obey 
the government. The slave ‘‘in Christ”’ should not seek release. 
Perhaps there is eschatological conditioning here, perhaps only 
the desire to avoid trouble. He appeals to spiritism in connec- 
tion with the observance of the eucharist in the same discussion 
of the Lord’s Supper in which he appealed to the tradition as it 
was handed down in the church. 

There are two points at which Paul is most clearly Jewish in 
outlook, namely, in his position on the desirability of obedience 
to the state in Romans, chapter 13, and in his attitude on wom- 
an’s participation in the Christian meetings. In the latter in- 
stance prejudice or circumstances overrule one of Paul’s major 
religious emphases on the status of the individual ‘‘in Christ”’ 
regardless of sex. The passage in Gal. 3:28 has this marked in- 
dividualistic emphasis, which is definitely set aside in the Corin- 
thian situation. Paul had difficult women to deal with in Co- 
rinth. 

On the question of marriage Paul has a different standard for 
every type of situation. There is nothing clearer than that his 
norms are determined purely by circumstances. He rationalizes 
his judgment by appeal to spiritism. 

On the matter of circumcision and Law observance, practice 
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takes precedence over theory. The rationalization is to substi- 
tute “walking by the Spirit” for the other method of ‘“‘walking 
by the Law.” There is the experiential appeal here. Paul 
found the emotional approach to religion a satisfying one to 
himself individually ; therefore he saw it as equally satisfying for 
all men. 

An inductive approach to the study of Paul’s ethical teaching 
points to the fact that this teaching was the product of his social 
experience. Many of the problems which he faced could not be 
settled by any appeal to the past. He had to take people as he 
found them and appeal to whatever incentives to more worthy 
living that he could find. The great variety of standards shows 
that Paul simply did the best he could in the immediate situa- 
tion; and when conflict arose, he attempted to justify his course 
of action or his judgment. His justifications do not always ap- 
peal to the modern mind as rational in spite of past efforts to see 
in Paul the profound intellectual leader of primitive Christian- 
ity. 

As his immediate judgments on ethical matters were condi- 
tioned by the necessity of circumstances, so also the presence of 
hortatory sections in his letters was motivated by the needs of 
his communities. We have noted the use of traditional material 
and the dependence on Stoic and Hellenistic-Jewish moral ap- 
peals. Originality in the formulation of moral precepts is the 
last thing that we should expect of any religious or ethical teach- 
er. Moral codes and moral teaching do not come that way. 

The weakness of the theological approach to the teaching of 
Paul is that it is often forced to the explanation of Paul’s ex- 
planations. This approach offers greater scope to the writer’s 
subjectivity. On the other hand, the inductive approach is less 
likely to be subjective. Neat generalizations and convenient 
pigeonholing are rendered more difficult, but Paul is allowed to 
say what he actually said. When we are no longer constrained 
to see Paul the authoritative basis for our modern ideas, we can 
see him as he depicts himself, and the picture is much more vital. 
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Many things which his appreciative and sometimes biased biog- 
raphers have said may still be said, and other things that writers 
have neglected to say should be said if the picture is to be a true 
one. 

Paul’s letters are very self-revealing. We receive much light 
from a study of the man himself as he met difficult human prob- 
lems. Many things become clear when we frankly face the facts 
of Paul’s temperament: his self-assurance, his emotional insta- 
bility, his capacity for hardships that verges on the ascetic and 
masochistic. A careful study of Paul himself in conflict-situa- 
tions and out of them is of greater value in understanding his 
motivation of human conduct than is a survey of Stoic or Jew- 
ish ethical emphases. We need both for purposes of background, 
but the approach to Paul mainly by way of literary parallels and 
by the appeal to what he says which may be in frank contradic- 
tion to what he does will never yield adequate data on which to 
base any solid judgment about the things that touched his life 
at its center. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF SCRIPTURAL WISDOM 


Years of patient labor and scholarly devotion have gone into the mak- 
ing of this book.' By careful selection both of text and translation the au- 
thor presents a consensus of eleven living religions of the world as revealed 
in their sacred scriptures. The quotations are arranged under three main 
heads: “Faith in the Perfect God,” “‘Man and His Perfection,” and ‘‘Man 
in His Social Relations.” The fifty subdivisions of these topics cover all 
phases of religious belief and ideal moral behavior. An alphabetical order 
of the religions from Buddhism to Zoroastrianism removes all thought o/ 
bias in the arrangement of the materials. As much space is given to several 
other religions as to Christianity—an almost unique achievement of im- 
partiality. 

The book is a model of painstaking care. Much more than a third of the 
contents consists of instruments for making the materials immediately 
available either for use or for reference. There are a topical index, a table of 
citations, a bibliography of works on the Sacred Texts with comments, and 
most important, an exact citation of the text and translation from which 
the quotation in the body of the book is taken. By way of illustration of 
the manner of using the materials in religious or worship services the au- 
thor devotes a section to “A Program of Joint Worship.” 

If Professor Hume could have presented this work to the world a cen- 
tury and a half ago, it might have been a powerful influence for tolerance 
and understanding. The orthodox would have hated it, but because of 
their faith in revelation and in the authority of sacred scripture they would 
have been impressed. Today the Scriptures have no such central place in 
religion for historian, or theologian, or layman. Modern men are inter- 
ested in the ancient texts, but not as a source of inspiration or of eternal 
truth. The fact that religions have been proclaiming these noble ideals for 
thousands of years might, in view of modern conditions, be turned into an 
argument for the futility of religions, which is not what Dr. Hume meant 
to do. 

In using the text the layman is likely to be led into misunderstandings 
because the passages are taken out of their settings, made to march under 
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the standard of a topical heading, and stripped of the cultural and local 
significance they have in their own context or situation. All who can, may 
avoid this error by checking the reference beyond the translation to the 
historic situation in each religion. The author gives exact references. It 
will not be his fault if most of us take the text without criticism and are led 
into believing that religions are more alike than they are in actuality. 
A. Eustace HayDon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE STORY OF RELIGIONS 


The volume Religion in Various Cultures: contains a brief survey of the 
main types of religion from their rise to their absorption or to their mod- 
ern survival. An outline description of the emergence and development of 
primitive religions—Shinto, Hinduism, Buddhism, the Greek religion, and 
the religion of Israel and Judaism—is preceded by a discerning analysis of 
the various hypotheses attempting to account for the origins of religion. 
The second half of the volume is devoted to the story of Christianity. Each 
religion is studied and appreciated in its natural environment without be- 
ing subjected to the ordinary comparison to the advantage of Christian- 
ity. The more important chapters are probably the first and the last in 
which the difficult theories of the nature and origins of religion and the 
present status of Christianity are discussed. 

Two hundred and one unusual illustrations greatly enhance the value of 
this study. The 60-page Bibliography and 24-page Index make this pub- 
lication a peer of the other volumes in the “Studies in Religion and Cul- 
ture” series. One therefore regrets that the bibliography is occasionally 
not up to the minute. For example, the bibliography upon the “‘Apostles’ 
Creed” includes only McGiffert, McFayden, and Burn. But the history of 
the ‘Apostles’ Creed” has been entirely rewritten during the last decade 
by Holl, Harnack, and Lietzmann. Hence, at least the following essential 
references should have been included: Ferdinand Kattenbusch, Das apos- 
tolische Symbol, Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Ber- 
lin, 1919 articles by Holl, Harnack, Lietzmann; H. Lietzmann, Symbol- 
studien in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1922, 1923, 
1925, and in Festgabe fiir Harnack, 1921, pp. 226 ff.; L. Zscharnack, Zezt- 
schrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1925, pp. 615 f. 

CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 


CoLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


‘ Religion in Various Cultures. By Horace L. Friess and Herbert W. Schneider. 
New York: Holt, 1932. xxii-+-586 pages. $5.00. 
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STUDIES IN JUDAISM 


The present volume of the Hebrew Union College Annual (Vols. VIII- 
IX together)! is dedicated to the veteran rabbi and scholar, David Philip- 
son, in honor of his seventieth birthday. The book measures up well to the 
standard set by its predecessors. It contains scientific articles by Jewish 
and Christian scholars in the fields of biblical, talmudic, historical, and 
theological studies. 

President Morgenstern presents in this volume the third instalment of 
his detailed analysis of the Book of the Covenant. The essay is still incom- 
plete. A fourth instalment will appear in the next annual. William John 
Chapman, of the Case Memorial Library, continues his study, begun in 
Volume II, on biblical and Palestinian chronology in the light of the find- 
ings of Assyriology. Other biblical articles are “Septuagint and Targum 
to Proverbs” by A. Kaminka (Vienna); and “A Hebrew Bible MS in the 
Hebrew Union College Library” by Professor Sheldon Blank. 

The field of Jewish liturgy and ceremonials is represented by an article 
on the Shofar by Professor S. Finesinger (H.U.C.); ““The Kol Nidre Tune” 
by Professor A. Z. Idelsohn (H.U.C.); and a responsum by the famous tal- 
mudist, the late Meir Friedman, of Vienna, on the question of the ‘‘Par- 
ticipation of Women in Synagog Service.” 

History is represented by a study and a critica] text of “‘Megillat Taan- 
it” by Hans Lichtenstein, Tel Aviv, Palestine; and “The Jews of Tan- 
giers” by Jacob M. Toledano, Cairo, Egypt. 

There is an article on Ganoic literature by Aptowitzer of Vienna and 
one on a bibliography of the Russian-Jewish Historical Society by Abra- 
ham Duker, of New York. Professor Cronbach (H.U.C.) contributesa 
striking article entitled “A Psycho-analytic Study of Judaism.” 

In the field of homiletics, Edward Stein, of Warsaw, discusses ‘““The 
Peroration in the Midrash’’; and Professor Israel Bettan gives the third in 
his series of valuable monographs on the great mediaeval Hebrew preach- 
ers. He discussed Judah Moseato in Volume VI, Azariah Figo in Volume 
VII, and now gives a biography and evaluation of Ephraim Lunschitz. 

The volume is a worthy continuation of this valuable series of Studies 
in Hebraica and Judaica. 

SOLOMON B, FREEHOF 


Cricaco, ILLINors 


* Hebrew Union College Annual, Vols. VIII-IX. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 
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HEBREWS ANT: CANAANITES 

This is the sixth in the series of Commentationes biblicae' by the same 
author, all on aspects of the culture and religion of Israel and their rela- 
tions to the neighboring peoples. The themes are timely, and not least this 
sixth one. 

The little book is arranged as a series of ten propositions, each serving 
as the heading of a chapter in which it is discussed in detail and ostensibly 
defended. The most arresting of these which will serve, however, as a type 
of all is, “Caput quartum: Cultus in locis excelcis exercitatus nihil reli- 
gionis Cananaeorum propium habendum est.’’ He aims then at a series of 
logical postulates the conclusio of which is, “opimio illa Cananaeorum 
auctoritatem ad segitimam religionem Jahvae pertinuisse iam non teneri ac 
defendi potest”’ (italics his). 

The author certainly does not lack courage. A conclusion such as this 
is not today a popular dictum: it runs so directly counter to prevailing 
trends that one comes upon it with a mild gasp of astonishment. So much 
the more important then is this study; if we have been going in the wrong 
direction, we are indeed deeply indebted to him for pointing out our mis- 
take and calling us back. 

One experiences, however, as one reads the book a deepening misgiving 
as to this degitima religio Jahvae, which plays so important a réle in the 
argument, indeed is crucial to the author’s position: he is ready to grant 
Canaanite influence upon the religio popularis, but in the legitima religio 
it is practically if not totally lacking. Now this is a very dangerous dis- 
tinction to make: For who is to say for the period prior to Ezra what is 
official Yahwism? Kortleitner, however, saves himself from mere subjec- 
tivism by a whole-hearted acceptance of the traditional position. For him 
the Pentateuch, and in particular the account of the law-giving, is au- 
thentic history; and in a valid lex Mosaica we have the divinely ordained 
legitima religio Jahvae. He reaches this position not by refuting critical 
arguments but by ignoring them. A hundred years of intensive investiga- 
tion by the finest critical minds is treated with silent contempt save for 
one amazing comment: ““Templa Cananaeorum Mosen non memorare 
indicium est summae antiquitatis librorum Mosaicorum. Cananaei enim 
illis temporibus nulla templa habuisse videntur” (p. 17). Good Heavens! 
Did the man never hear of Beth-shan, to mention no other excavations? 
However, his position reduces to the contention that in the laws of the 
Pentateuch there are no Canaanite influences: if he wants to call that 


*Cananaeorum auctoritas num ad religionem Israelitarum aliquid pertinuerit. By 
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official Yahwism, and the rest of us regard it as post-exilic Judaism, there 
is no reason to quarrel over mere terms. But two comments are relevant. 
He seems to regard Canaanite religion as primarily astral (“cum in cultu 
siderum consisteret,’’ p. 19): on which the most kindly judgment possible 
is that it is not less than 60 per cent erroneous, and argument from such 
assumption is completely vitiated by its premises. And then, the influence 
of Canaanite religion upon Jewish rites and beliefs, the things which the 
Pentateuch makes /egitima, has been amply demonstrated in studies much 
more able and exhaustive than this of Kortleitner’s. The book is of little 


significance. 
W. A. Irwin 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF JESUS 

These four books, which all concern themselves with interpretation of 
Jesus for today, offer interesting contrasts to the reader. Two of them are 
practical in their purpose: Professor Craig’s Jesus in Our Teaching, and 
Professor Purinton’s The Re-inter pretation of Jesus in the New Testament. 
One belongs to the field of theological interpretation: Tell John, by Geof- 
frey Allen and Roy McKay;3 while the fourth, Dr. Tittle’s Jesus after 
Nineteen Centuries,‘ has the preaching of Jesus as its controlling interest. 

The special purpose of Professor Craig’s study is, as the author states, 
to build a bridge between the work of New Testament scholars and that of 
religious educators, whose fields of interest often seem remote from each 
other. The merit of the book is its honesty. It faces with clarity and sin- 
cerity the issues of historical teaching in relation to character education 
and seeks to make available in concrete form the results of historical study 
that are of most service to the church school worker. The eschatological 
point of view that characterized Albert Schweitzer’s study of the historical 
Jesus has been accepted as basic in the author’s thinking, and the ethics of 
Jesus are regarded in relation to this world-view. Some of the most impor- 
tant problems of the teacher who deals with the life of Jesus, such as the 
handling of miracle stories, and legendary material, and of the authority of 
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Jesus, are suggestively treated ; and a section of the book has been devoted 
to a discussion of the kinds of material about Jesus that are suitable for 
the various departments of a graded church school. It is a book that will 
be practically helpful to those who are teaching the life of Jesus in church 
schools. 

Professor Purinton’s book, The Re-interpretation of Jesus in the New 
Testament, is also a work designed for teachers but is adapted rather for 
college or preparatory school classes than for the church school. It might 
well be employed as a text for college classes. It is an introduction to the 
New Testament, but one which is focused about the central question as to 
how the various books portray or interpret Jesus. In relation to this cen- 
tral question, the major problems of historical criticism are handled, such 
as the source materials and their use, the interpretation of miracle, the 
messianic consciousness of Jesus, and the meaning of the kingdom in 
Jesus’ teaching. Excellent suggestions for study and a carefully selected 
bibliography are included in the Appendix to the text. One of the particu- 
larly helpful features of the book is its comment on Palestinian customs 
and geography. It is clear that the book has grown out of genuine class- 
room experience. There is real understanding in it of what makes the 
New Testament a living book to young people. At the same time, it is 
scholarly in method and always cognizant of the scholar’s interests. 

Tell John is a popular presentation of the Barthian view of religious ex- 
perience. The title implies that the centrality of Christ is the experience of 
the Christian. Jesus refused a sign to the Pharisees because of their pride; 
but when the messengers from John the Baptist came asking whether he 
was the Christ, he replied, “‘Go and tell John the things which ye do see 
and hear.’’ But one should not understand by this that the book is con- 
cerned to present the Jesus of history. Its interest is in Christ, the eternal 
Word of God. The revelation of God, which in the writers’ view, must al- 
ways come to man across a gulf is most fully and clearly made in Christ 
the living Word. This the writers claim should mean, not merely that 
Jesus was supreme among men, or the general principle that love is an ex- 
cellent ideal, but that the transcendent eternal God proclaims in and 
through the life of Jesus his love to an estranged humanity. On man’s 
part faith, penitence, and expectancy are the characteristic Christian at- 
titudes. The view presented by this study probably will not commend it- 
self widely to American thought; but the reader will recognize in it a force- 
ful presentation of the Barthian position concerning the place of Christ in 
religious experience, and will admire the book for the energy and clarity 
of its thought. 

Dr. Tittle’s Lyman Beecher Lectures, Jesus after Nineteen Centuries, 
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are characterized by genuine homiletical skill and a rich illustrative power. 
The central interest of the lectures is in the inspiration which comes from 
the life and teaching of Jesus to those who are striving to solve the prob- 
lems of men in society today. The creative power of Jesus working in in- 
dividuals to overcome fear and to build the larger loyalties is skilfully por- 
trayed. His ever fresh inspiration for the building of a better social order 
is made a convincing reality here. Ministers will wish to read this book 
because it is a high example of the art of preaching. Every reader will find 
in it genuine inspiration for Christian living. 
Mary Ety Lyman 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


TRADITIONS REGARDING JESUS’ RESURRECTION 

This book? is welcome, not only for its own sake, but as an excellent ex- 
ample of the larger, more intelligent treatment of New Testament prob- 
lems which modern inquiry has made possible. Fifty years ago the writer 
on the Resurrection had no choice but to indorse or reject the New Testa- 
ment evidence. The student today is able to qualify and discriminate. He 
can make his approach by new paths, which have been opened for him by 
literary criticism, psychology, and comparative religion; and much that 
was utterly baffling has now become explicable. Dr. McCasland has 
availed himself of the light which has been thrown on his subject from 
many unexpected quarters. He has mastered the existing literature, and 
has rethought the various conclusions for himself, from several original] 
points of view. 

In the earlier chapters he submits the New Testament accounts to 
searching examination, with the result that he finds the original tradition 
preserved in the words: “The Lord has risen indeed, and has appeared to 
Simon.” He argues that this momentous experience of Peter took place in 
Galilee, perhaps eight or nine days after the Crucifixion. He tries to ex- 
plain its nature, somewhat fancifully, on psychological grounds, and 
agrees with other modern scholars that the story of the empty tomb was 
supplementary to that of the appearances. Some genuine tradition lay be- 
hind it, but the mere fact that a tomb was found empty was obviously in- 
sufficient by itself to create the faith in the Resurrection. At a very early 
date the belief arose that the miraculous event had happened on “the 
third day.’ Dr. McCasland discusses with particular fulness the possible 
origins of this belief, and concludes that it won its way against a rival one 
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that the death and Resurrection took place on the same day. (To his other 
evidences for this belief he might have added the Epistle to Hebrews, 
where it is assumed that Christ ascended directly from the Cross to the 
heavenly temple). Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is 
that on “The Lord’s Day.” Dr. McCasland is convinced that the tradi- 
tion of ‘‘the third day” was closely connected with the supplanting of the 
Sabbath by Sunday. He is inclined to attribute the change to pagan in- 
fluences, but only proves, to our mind, that these reinforced a custom al- 
ready begun. Is it not possible that the consecration of “‘the first day of 
the week” may have arisen quite simply and naturally from a practice of 
making Christian worship a sort of evening service, after the Jewish Sab- 
bath had expired at sunset? 

Dr. McCasland is perhaps right in contending that the Christian ob- 
servance of Sunday not only fixed the time of the Resurrection but served 
in a number of ways to mold the belief. We think, however, that he goes 
too far in his conception of the belief as in large measure the outcome of 
the customs and doctrines of the early community. One can understand 
how a given tradition gradually creates a cult; it is more difficult to see 
how a cult can arise, more or less spontaneously, and then produce a tra- 
dition. Dr. McCasland is entitled, however, to his own reading of the de- 
velopment of Christian ideas. Whether we agree with him or not, we have 
to thank him for a book of uncommon interest, fresh and scholarly and 
suggestive. Among the many recent books on the Resurrection it will 
take an outstanding place. 

E. F. Scott 

Unton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A REINTERPRETATION OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


Dr. Worcester’ believes that the orthodox insistence on the doctrine of 
the virgin birth has done a positive disservice to Christianity. He exam- 
ines the origin and history of the doctrine, and seeks to show that it arose 
from the effort to clothe in imaginative forms certain truths which would 
have been better expressed without them. He writes critically, and with a 
surprising range of knowledge; but his aim is constructive, and, in the best 
sense, religious. 

The early part of the book is occupied with an investigation of the New 
Testament evidence in the light of literary, textual, and historical criti- 
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cism. Dr. Worcester arrives at results which agree, in the main, with those 
of most present-day scholars. He finds that outside of the Gospels nothing 
is known of a virgin birth, and that in Luke’s narrative itself there was 
originally no mention of it. In Matthew’s record the story of the miracu- 
lous birth is contradicted by the preceding genealogy, of which the au- 
thentic text is traceable in the Sinaitic Syriac version. But while the be- 
lief in a virgin birth was absent from the primitive tradition, it arose early; 
and Dr. Worcester’s chief aim is to determine the influences which formed it. 
He allows due place to Old Testament prophecy and Jewish Messianic ideas, 
but contends that the doctrine was intrinsically foreign to Jewish thought. 
At the same time, it has nothing in common with the current pagan leg- 
ends as to the birth of demigods. Some origin has to be sought for it in 
which mythological data were combined with lofty spiritual ideas. Dr. 
Worcester finds the key to his problem in Philo, who on various occasions 
speaks of Old Testament characters as born supernaturally: e.g., Hannah 
“was pregnant with divine seed’’; Sarah ‘‘does not bring forth to man”; 
“Tsaac the all-wise entreated God, and Rebecca, who is perseverance, be- 
came pregnant from him who was entreated.” It is argued that this Phi- 
lonic idea found entrance into Christian thought, most probably through 
Apollos, whose teaching may well have affected the Gospel writers. The 
theory is attractive but is open to a number of obvious objections. If Mat- 
thew and Luke betray Philonic influence at this one point, why are they 
elsewhere so entirely untouched by it? Why is there no trace of the sup- 
posed Philonic doctrine in the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle to Hebrews, 
where it would most naturally have been present? Above all, in the pas- 
sages adduced Philo is plainly speaking in allegorical terms. He thinks not 
of historical characters but of the virtues they represent, and his thought 
could hardly have been transferred in a literal sense to Jesus. Dr. Worces- 
ter is on safer ground when he turns from theory to criticism. Perhaps 
the most valuable chapter in his book is that in which he examines the 
Buddhist birth-stories, and compares them with the Gospel narratives. 
He shows, we think conclusively, that all the attempts to trace an Indian 
strain in the Christian tradition have failed. However the tradition origi- 
nated, its sources have to be sought for within that sphere of Hellenistic 
culture in which our Gospels arose. The book, while written in an inter- 
esting and popular style, is a work of real scholarship. Even New Testa- 
ment experts will find much in it that they have not known before. It will 
appeal to a great many who are not experts, and will place them in the 
right point of view for understanding a question which is too often left to 
the mercies of an ignorant dogmatism. The impression made by the 
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book will be all the greater as it is not written in any contentious spirit, 
but by one who is in full sympathy with all that is essential in the 


Christian faith. 
E. F. Scotr 
UnIoN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


MINIATURES OF THE ROCKEFELLER 
McCORMICK MANUSCRIPT 

The publication of this volume on the miniatures of the Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament’ completes the three-volume set in which 
members of the New Testament Department of the University of Chicago 
present this remarkable manuscript to the world of scholarship. Few, if 
any, medieval illuminated manuscripts have been so completely and so ad- 
mirably published. 

The importance in Byzantine art of the cycle of miniatures in the 
Rockefeller McCormick manuscript may be indicated by citing a few 
facts. Only two Greek manuscripts (Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 74; and Florence, 
Laurentiana VI 23) have a greater number of miniatures, and both of 
these contain the Four Gospels only, whereas Codex 2400 contains as well 
the Acts and the Catholic and Pauline Epistles. Only 115 New Testament 
manuscripts, of the 2,304 known, have so extensive a text, and none other 
in Greek has so many miniatures. It is an amazing fact that this single 
manuscript brought to America almost as many Byzantine miniatures as 
are contained in all other known Byzantine manuscripts in this country. 
Of the 90 miniatures, according to Dr. Willoughby, 15 are of subjects 
found nowhere else in East Christian art, and 20 more are all but unique. 
The cycle of scenes from the Book of Acts, especially, is unknown else- 
where among Greek manuscripts of the New Testament. Even some sub- 
jects familiar in other Byzantine miniatures are here treated with unfamil- 
iar iconographic details. Since the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript 
has been heretofore unknown to scholarship, it is apparent that its present 
publication affords a wealth of new material for the use of students of 
iconography. Even more important—the exceptional artistic quality of 
the miniatures, as well as their quantity, will make this to the general his- 
torian of art the outstanding Byzantine manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The place of the miniatures in the development of Byzantine style and 
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their general historical significance is treated in a masterly introduction by 
Professor C. R. Morey, of Princeton. No more lucid and penetrating ex- 
position of the growth of the Asiatic and Alexandrian style-currents until 
their confluence in the matured Byzantine style of the end of the tenth 
century, and the later evolution of the style, is known to the reviewer. It 
is to be regretted that this discussion is relegated to an “Introduction,” 
which may seem, for mere reasons of format, divorced from the body of 
the text and escape the careful attention which it deserves. 

The detailed discussion of the miniatures by Dr. Willoughby is ex- 
traordinary in its wealth of comparison and painstaking analysis of detail. 
Volume I, the color facsimiles of the miniatures, must be used side by side 
with Volume III, the descriptive and analytical study of them, for any 
realization of their significance. Each one is taken up in a separate chap- 
ter, with a description of the salient features, an explanation of the textual 
sources for the scene, and the citation of iconographic parallels. It is per- 
haps the latter feature which will most amaze the reader, as the author 
cites parallels in no less than a hundred different manuscripts, mostly 
Greek, but also Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian; in some ten cycles of 
frescoes and fifteen cycles of mosaics; and in numerous Byzantine works of 
art in ivory, metal-work, and stone sculpture. A richer background for the 
study of Byzantine art can hardly be imagined. Much of this wealth of 
material can be traced to the invaluable Princeton Iconographic Index; 
but the author’s familiarity with it, and his able use of it to demonstrate 
the continuity of Byzantine iconographic tradition, are deserving of the 
utmost admiration. 

Although it may be the iconographic study that will make the volume 
of greatest value to archaeologists, it is the opinion of the reviewer that 
the bringing-together of the miniatures and the passages of the New Tes- 
tament which they illustrate will be of greatest interest to the historian of 
art. At the head of each chapter is the passage from the New Testament 
describing the scene illustrated. The quotations selected are from Profes- 
sor Goodspeed’s American translation of the New Testament, an excellent 
and appropriate source. The fact that these miniatures are illustrations of 
Bible stories is too often forgotten; their full significance cannot be real- 
ized without a more intimate knowledge of the Bible than most of us pos- 
sess. The arrangement chosen supplies us with the necessary information 
in the most convenient and illuminating form. The subject matter is of 
especial importance in Byzantine art, the chief aim of which is didactic 
rather than persuasive, in general contrast to Western illumination. And 
the arrangement is particularly valuable in a study of the Rockefeller Mc- 
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Cormick manuscript because of the very fact that so many of the scenes 
are unfamiliar or entirely novel to the art historian. In addition to the 
quoted passages, the author refers to many textual variations and stories 
from the Apocrypha which help to explain otherwise dubious points of 
the story. The value of this method is apparent when we consider the un- 
usual number of miniatures of the manuscript; this single volume is in it- 
self a more complete index of New Testament subjects illustrated in By- 
zantine art than we could obtain in a similar treatment of any other 
known manuscript. Dr. Willoughby’s wide knowledge of textual sources 
is rare among writers on manuscript illumination, and this fact adds great- 
ly to the value of the work. 

Students of the history of art will also appreciate the excellent selection 
of collotype plates at the back of the volume. One hundred of these are 
used for comparison with Rockefeller McCormick miniatures, but they af- 
ford as well a useful review of East Christian manuscript illumination. 
There is a sufficient number for the uninitiated reader to get a good idea 
of such important manuscripts as the Rabula Gospels (Florence, Lauren- 
tiana I 56), the Sermons of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 
510), the Paris Tetraevangelia (Bibl. Bat. gr. 74), and the Karahissar 
Gospels in Leningrad (State Public Library gr. 105). There are, in addi- 
tion, illustrations of one or more pages in scores of different manuscripts. 
The remaining 25 plates are included to supply an idea of the lost minia- 
tures. Twenty leaves, containing probably 25 illustrations, have been re- 
moved at one time or another from the Rockefeller McCormick manu- 
script. The text passages have been replaced at various dates, but the 
miniatures are lost. The reconstruction of the probable subjects of the 
lost miniatures, and even their general composition and iconography, have 
been determined by evidence within the manuscript itself and by compari- 
son with other manuscripts. 

The only lack of the volume, in the reviewer’s opinion, is some kind of 
brief summary following the detailed analysis of the miniatures, present- 
ing such general conclusions as to the iconographic and stylistic connec- 
tions of the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript with other important By- 
zantine cycles of New Testament illustrations, as may be made at this 
time. Particularly, a comparison of the style of the miniatures with the re- 
markably beautiful pages of the Menologion of Basil II (Vatican gr. 1613), 
showing the development from a great exemplar of the late tenth-century 
style to the mid-thirteenth-century style of the Rockefeller McCormick 
manuscript, would be gratifying. The author has done this in an article 
on “The Rockefeller McCormick Manuscript and Its Miniatures” appear- 
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ing in the Art Bulletin of March, 1933 (Vol. XV, No. 1), and it is regret- 
table that the substance of this article could not have been included as a 
crown to the present work. 

Mention should be made of the admirably complete indexing, the at- 
tractive format of the volume, and the care with which the whole has been 
proofread. But these are merits to be taken for granted in a work of such 
high caliber. Their value will become apparent only after the years of 
study which the volume is undoubtedly destined to receive. 


Hucu S. Morrison 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


FURTHER LIGHT ON THE TEXT OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT! 

Professors Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby of the University of 
Chicago have put the scholarly world under deep obligation for this sump- 
tuous edition of the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript 2400. To Pro- 
fessor Riddle fell the task of the collation and study of the text. He is to 
be complimented for the thorough and altogether excellent manner in 
which he has performed the really gigantic labor involved; for, not satis- 
fied with a collation, he has studied exhaustively all possible groups of 
related manuscripts in the hope of discovering another “local” text. 
Though this hope was not realized, the time expended was not wasted, for 
it has enabled him to make some very telling observations about several 
matters of text, of which many authors write much but know little. It is 
not too much to say that this volume, aside from making completely 
available every shred of information about the text of this manuscript, 
contributes a real chapter to the science of textual criticism. 

So much has already been told about this manuscript that little de- 
scription of it here is necessary. Suffice it to say, that it is a complete 
Byzantine New Testament, containing all the canonical books save the 
Apocalypse, was written in Constantinople during the last half of the 
thirteenth century, was furnished with not less than 124 extraordinarily 
beautiful illuminations, of which 98 are preserved, and has a text which 
in the Gospels, and even more in the Pauline epistles, is much better than 
that of the majority of thirteenth-century minuscules. 

It was soon seen that this manuscript was definitely related to 38 
(Coislin 200). Not only were the miniatures akin, but the script was iden- 
tical. This latter manuscript has a colophon bearing the name of Michael 

'The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. Vol. II, The Text. By Donald W. 


Riddle. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. xili+210 pages. 
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Palaeologos, an unscrupulous but able executive and patron of learning of 
the Eastern Empire. Codex 38 was presented by Michael to Louis IX 
(St. Louis). Since 2400 obviously came from the same scriptorium and is 
clearly superior both in accuracy and appearance, Riddle has made the 
reasonable guess that it was the Emperor’s own volume. Although these 
two manuscripts are undoubtedly from the same pen, they evidence en- 
tirely different kinds of text. Similarly, another manuscript, Supplemen- 
tary Greek 1335, while very similar in hand is quite distinct as to text. In 
fact, the evidence would seem to warrant that the royal scriptorium had 
no one type of text, and accordingly the hope of finding a local text of 
Constantinople in the Palaeologos régime, which might be compared with 
the Caesarean text which Lake and his associates are working with, was 
disappointed. 

Nor did the manuscripts von Soden classified as related to 38 (his K4 
group) show any real relationship with one another as von Soden had 
claimed. A group of manuscripts, 489, 482, 481, 483, 484, did reveal (es- 
pecially the first two) considerable agreement with 2400 in the Gospels, 
while a thirteenth-century manuscript, Codex 330, shows considerable 
agreement with the Pauline text of 2400, at least from Romans, chapter 
10,0n. In Acts-Catholics there have been no real affiliates found, save that 
in the short section, Acts 3: 20—5: 29, some consistent agreements with a 
small group of eleventh- to fifteenth-century codices may be imagined. 
This reveals that 2400 has, in keeping with most minuscules—and for that 
matter all other manuscripts—at least three exemplars in the three main 
divisions of the codex. Then it must subsequently have served, directly 
or indirectly, as a source for the Gospel text of the group 489, 482, etc. 
Perhaps itself it had been influenced in the Pauline body by 330. Finally, 
after having passed through many hands—apparently one was “‘Alexan- 
der the voivode’’—and having suffered some losses or multilation, in the 
course of which perhaps twenty-five illuminations disappeared, it was 
purchased by Professor Goodspeed in a Parisian shop. 

Professor Riddle has devoted more space to a discussion of the value 
and relationship of the text of 2400 found in the Gospels than to that in 
Acts-Catholics or Paul. This is probably wise, especially because of the 
fact that Lake, Blake, and Mrs. New have been engaged in the task of 
trying to isolate the Caesarean text of the Gospels. So far, this endeavor 
has been limited to chapters 1, 6, and 11 of Mark. Riddle has wisely 
availed himself of the full textual materials they have here provided to 
examine minutely 2400 and its possible relations in these chapters. He 
thinks he finds ground for assuming a considerable strain of Caesarean 


readings, perhaps even amounting to 56 per cent of the variants from the 
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textus receptus, in Mark, a somewhat less amount of the earlier K4 read- 
ings, that is, the kind attended primarily by the group KI, and very little 
evidence that the late K text influenced the text of 2400. Its text was 
undoubtedly Syrian or Byzantine, but is by no means an example of the 
so-called Ecclesiastical Text so popular in the tenth to the fourteenth 
centuries. This conclusion he buttresses with convenient tables. Because 
of the care with which these tables have been worked out and their value 
it may perhaps be of point to suggest that on page 154, line 11, instead of 
14, 11 (or at most 12) should apparently be read; on page 159, line 1, 
10 should be substituted for 9, while on this same page it is curious that 
the reading “omit kayw” (11:29) should not appear. 

In his discussion of the text of Paul he stresses the similarity of readings 
between 2400 and 330. It is highly interesting to observe that in Table X 
(p. 189), which gives characteristic readings with neutral support, all 
save one of these readings is also attested by 1739. This minuscule, which 
he cites frequently in this chapter, is most remarkable in having a strong 
neutral base in these epistles, and regularly supports practically every 
good reading 2400 includes. So in Table XI it could be added as support 
of the readings of I Cor, 13:12; II Cor. 5:12; and 7:11. In Table XIII, 
not only does it support 11:5; 11:18; 11:26, 27 (sec.), 32, but also omits 
haere, payee (11:24), which latter fact might perhaps have been added 
in paragraph 3, page 186. To Tables XIV, XV, XVII, XVIII, where 1739 
is regularly cited, its testimony should be added to the following readings: 
Gal. 5:1 (omit ofv 7); Eph. 3:8; I Thess. 4:11 (omit iédiacs); II Tim. 
4:14 (aroddcet). 

It is well within the facts to say that no more thoroughgoing or com- 
plete study of a single minuscule manuscript has ever been produced than 


this wholly admirable work. 
Morton S. ENSLIN 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


MEDIEVAL GERMAN EPISCOPATE 
This study’ is an expansion of a thesis presented for the doctorate to the 
faculty of the Department of History of the University of Chicago. It is 
in the main a descriptive catalogue of events and persons in the German 
medieval drama between incipient nationalism, feudalism, and the church. 
The analysis yields a geographical and functional survey with side glances 
* The Secular Activities of the German Episcopate, A.D. 919-1024. By Edgar Na- 
thaniel Johnson. Lincoln: reprinted from ‘University of Nebraska Studies,” Vols. 
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upon the unholy life of ecclesiastics. The conclusion of the matter is given 
less than halfway through the discussion. Hence the remaining chapters 
are somewhat out of connection. 

The author mildly dissents from the ordinary interpretation that the 
policy of Otto I of compromising with the ecclesiastical nobility at the ex- 
pense of the secular feudality, of establishing a counterforce to the ad- 
vance and treachery of the dukes and the nobles by favoring the church 
and especially the bishops, was wiser than the opposite method of Henry I. 
For the episcopate was by no means always loyal to the crown. The bish- 
ops usually resisted any interference in ecclesiastical affairs. The bishops 
were also particularists, desirous of accumulating wealth and power. 
Whenever any opposition to the emperor emerged, a church party of con- 
siderable size and significance was at hand to promote the rebellion. 

The discussion is well documented, some 821 footnotes adorning the 
pages. Latin chapter and index headings seem a little out of place. Hans 
Lietzmann’s monograph upon the organization of the church (Zeitschrift 
fuer wissenschaftliche Theologie [1913], pp. 97 ff.) should not have been 
overlooked on page 9. There is no chapter heading on page 24. Numerous 
typographical errors appear, e.g., “‘illogically”’ (p. 23), “opporunity” 
(p. 41), “asisted”’ (p. 44), “theaty”’ (p. 102). 

ConraD Henry MoeHLMAN 


COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMERICAN CLERGYMAN 


Few clergymen of our day have lived a more active and varied life or 
written more entertainingly about it than has Elwood Worcester,’ the 
founder of the Emmanuel Movement. While Dr. Worcester is best known 
for his emphasis upon the healing ministry, yet only about one-third of 
his autobiography is devoted to that phase of his career. 

The story of his childhood, with the many tragedies in his family; his 
father’s loss of fortune and early death; the poverty with which the family 
was then confronted; the growing blindness of his mother; his struggle to 
put himself through college; his decision to enter the Episcopal ministry; 
and his determination to study abroad, make up a swift moving narrative 
and carries the reader along, never once bored or tempted to throw the 
book aside. The account of his years at Columbia College furnishes an ex- 
cellent picture of student life during the eighties; while his description of 

' Life’s Adventure: The Story of a Varied Career. By Elwood Worcester. New York: 
Scribner, 1932. 362 pages. $3.00. 
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Samuel Bullwinkle, one of his classmates, is as hilarious a story as can be 
found in anything Mark Twain ever wrote. 

After graduation from the General Theological Seminary, Worcester 
spent the next several years at Leipzig, where under such great teachers 
as Delitzsch, Wundt, and Fechner he was finally admitted to the goodly 
company of scholars and doctors of that venerable seat of learning. Re- 
turning to America, he was soon teaching psychology and philosophy at 
Lehigh University. His next move was to St. Stephen’s Church in Phila- 
delphia, and from thence, after a successful pastorate of eight years, to 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. It was at the latter church that he made his 
most interesting, and in some respects remarkable, contribution, as the 
head of a movement that was soon causing a stir throughout his own com- 
munion. 

From the beginning of his ministry, Worcester tells us, he was dissatis- 
fied with the type of work the average minister was performing. He felt 
that valuable content had been lost from the Christian religion, and he set 
about to regain that lost content. It was this sense of loss that brought 
him to the healing ministry. He contended that many of the saving ele- 
ments in the ministry of Christ could be reproduced today. This he tried 
to do, not by returning to the past, but by introducing a new conception 
into the life of the church, “which would aim at combining the disposition 
and power of Jesus and a sense of the reality of the spiritual world with 
the views and practices of modern science.” Thus he makes no claim at 
reproducing the miracles wrought by Jesus, but insists that whatever suc- 
cess he has attained in his healing ministry has been wrought through a 
combination of sound religion and sound science. ‘Our psychology,” he 
says, ‘was that of the schools. Our understanding of the scriptures and of 
the Christian religion was that of the best critical scholarship.” 

Though now retired from the active leadership at Emmanuel Church, 
Dr. Worcester still continues his active interest in his healing ministry as 
well as an active leadership in the general field of psychic research. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES AND THE CIVIL WAR 

Three or more decades ago candidates for the doctorate in American 
history in any of our major universities would have received slight, if any, 
encouragement to undertake such a study as this." In recent years, how- 


* The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal Union, 1861-1869. By Lewis G. Vander 
Velde. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. xv-+575 pages. $5.00. 
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ever, an increasing number of such theses have been produced, with the 
result that a much more adequate picture of American life is now possible 
than ever before. The present volume was prepared as a Doctor’s thesis 
at Harvard University. 

The student who attempts to understand the course of Presbyterian 
history in the United States during the first half of the nineteenth century 
will soon find himself involved in a complicated maze of influences which 
will test his research capability as few other subjects. The materials for 
such an investigation are most abundant—as Mr. Vander Velde expresses 
it, “discouragingly extensive.” One of the chief problems, in fact, is that 
of making selection from among the quantities of materials available. 
The student must also understand Presbyterian nomenclature as well as 
the functions and relationships of the several governing bodies of the 
church. He must be able likewise to comprehend the peculiar racial and 
theological influences which affected American Presbyterianism. In all of 
these respects the present author has succeeded most admirably and has 
produced a study of more than ordinary merit and of much more than de- 
nominational significance. 

In his discusssion Mr. Vander Velde follows the most obvious organiza- 
tion of his extensive materials. A preliminary chapter is devoted to a 
hurried survey of the history of American Presbyterianism from its be- 
ginning to 1861 which omits almost entirely, however, the slavery contro- 
versy, and for that reason, if for no other, renders this part of the book 
inadequate. The principal defect of the book lies in the fact that no ade- 
quate study has been made of the slavery controversy within the Presby- 
terian churches previous to 1861. Part II makes up the major portion of 
the volume in which the author discusses in eight excellent chapters the 
Old-School Presbyterian Church and the Civil War. Parts III, IV, V, and 
VI containing one chapter each, deal with such subjects as the New-School 
Presbyterian Church, the minor Presbyterian bodies in their relation to the 
Civil War, Presbyterian patriotism in practice, and the Reunion of the 
Old- and New-School bodies which was culminated in 1869. 

An impressive Bibliography and an excellent Index add to the useful- 


ness of this study. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


METHODIST COLLEGE EDUCATION 
This is undoubtedly the most thoroughgoing survey ever conducted of 
a group of liberal arts colleges in the United States, and it is an interesting 
fact that it was authorized by the general law-making body of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal church." The purpose of the survey, as set forth in the act 
of authorization, was: 

To furnish the bases to determine the nature and quality of the service ren- 
dered the cause of Christian education by our educational institutions; to ap- 
praise their work and suggest improvement of it; to co-operate in formulating a 
constructive, statesmanlike policy for them; to inform the Church so that it may 
be inspired to increased confidence and more generous support. 


To insure a thoroughly impartial result, the men selected to conduct the 
survey were in most instances chosen from non-Methodist institutions, the 
head of the commission being Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education in 
the University of Chicago. With him were associated a group of capable 
experts drawn from various sections of the country. 

It will be impossible even to list the many subjects into which the re- 
port is divided; but among the seventy-two chapter headings are such 
items as: ‘‘Aims of the Institutions”; “Location and Denominational Con- 
stituency”’; “Charters and By-laws’”’; “Buildings and Grounds”; “Library 
Plants”’; “Course Offerings”; “Faculty Salaries” ; “Training and Scholarly 
Productivity of Faculty Members”; “Student Government and Disci- 
pline’’; “Sources of Income’’; and “Agencies Promoting Religious Influ- 
ences among Students.” 

Already the survey has resulted in numerous changes for the better- 
ment of the institutions, which were recommended by the commission, 
though it is unfortunate that the unparalleled economic depression has 
made impossible many changes and improvements which otherwise would 
have already resulted from this detailed survey. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP 

The success which attended autobiographical symposia in Contempo- 
rary British Philosophy, Contemporary American Philosophy, and Die Reli- 
gionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen has encouraged the 
editor of the present volume? to do the same thing for American theology. 
The term “theology” is broadly interpreted to include various fields of 
theological scholarship: this volume includes four professors of systematic 

1 The Liberal Arts College. Based upon surveys of Thirty-five Colleges Related to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By Floyd W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, H. C. Gregg, 
A. J. Brumbaugh, and L. E. Blauch. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
XXxv-+715 pages. $4.50. 

2 Contemporary American Theology: Theological Autobiographies, Vol. 1. Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. New York: Round Table Press, 1932. xx-+361 pages. $3.00. 
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theology (Buckham, Horton, Knudson, and Macintosh), three New 
Testament scholars (Bacon, Machen, and Scott), three philosophers of 
religion (Brightman, Rufus Jones, and Wieman), and two church his- 
torians (Case and Garrison). The fields of practical theology and Old 
Testament are not represented. Perhaps this will be remedied in the sec- 
ond volume. 

There is, of course, fundamental difficulty in an autobiographical sym- 
posium: an inevitable straining to find influences, accompanied by some 
“rationalization” in the selection of influential factors; a tendency among 
systematizing minds to find a single, or at least a dominant, determina- 
tive experience which, like a hound of heaven, pursues the autobiographer 
down the years of his life; and an inequality in biographical data as be- 
tween introspective and extravert contributors to the volume. So we see 
these writers as in a mirror, darkly; even though some of the accounts are 
vividly detailed. One interesting distinction does emerge, however: that 
between scholars who have seen their life’s work clearly from the begin- 
ning and have unfolded their powers steadily in one direction, like Rufus 
Jones; and others who have fluctuated in their careers to come later into 
the present field, like D. C. Macintosh. 

But the importance of this book lies in the light it throws on American 
theology. With the single exception of Ernest F. Scott, all these writers 
were trained in the United States. (Two Canadians by birth, Drs. Case 
and Macintosh received their theological training in this country.) Some 
observations may therefore be made as upon American theologica! schol- 
arship. One thing stands out clearly: that American theologians are not 
merely rehashing European discoveries; that they have been genuinely 
(so far as one can be genuinely) original. With two possible exceptions all 
of them have studied abroad; but several make special mention of their 
disappointment in their pilgrimage to European theological Meccas. 
The distinction stands out more clearly in their ways of setting out their 
theologies—there is in all cases except that of Professor Machen a striking 
freedom from that creedalism which besets British theology. This is per- 
haps because they are thinking of Christianity as a way of life and thought 
pursued by people rather than as a sort of abstract system or a constitu- 
tional document. 

When it comes to developing the implications of this approach there is 
considerable variety of opinion. It leads Case to a historical relativism 
which says, ““From this point of view one’s theological quest can no longer 
concern itself with the discovery of doctrines that must be thought nor- 
mative for all time. The truth of dogma is .... always relative and 
functional.” Brightman, however, thinks that “relativism would destroy 
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all truth,” for “if no faith is true, then not even historical knowledge is 
true knowledge and the very foundation of relativism is destroyed.” 
Wieman insists that “history can never show us how to live,” and thus 
explains why he ignored Harnack and Troeltsch when studying in Ger- 
many. 

Again, since American religious thinkers are so often accused, both 
abroad and at home, of subjectivism in thinking, it is interesting to com- 
pare the writers in their recourse to personal experience. Both Rufus 
Jones and D. C. Macintosh insist on the centrality, even the normative- 
ness, of persona] religious experience; but the younger writers are very 
cautious at this point. Certainly, the foreign critic looking for a shallow 
version of pragmatism in this symposium will be disappointed. 

The volume shows the quality of contemporary American theological 
thinking: well informed on current foreign thought, which it uses as it 
can, not slavishly but independently. Despite the modesty of the con- 
tributors, the reader will get a sense of sound scholarship, of serious work 
well done, of concern for thoroughness in attacking the problems of our 
religion. As such, the book should be stimulating to younger scholars; 
and, with its promised companion volume, should prove a useful text for 
courses in contemporary Christian thought. 

EpWIN Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OTHER WORLD 

Dr. Barry has written a courageous book' All who are interested in 
Christian ethics which faces the real, modern world will appreciate the 
frankness of his discussion of marriage, world-peace, and economic free- 
dom; for sentimental generalities are replaced by recognition of concrete 
practical issues. The book will be a severe dose to many church members, 
but it may stimulate the heart of their ethical life. 

But the book is courageous in another direction also. To the “liberal- 
minded” Christians who want a radical social ethics, it will prove disturb- 
ing by virtue of its steady insistence on the supernatural as the only ade- 
quate basis for a Christian ethic. The author presents his case against 
naturalistic philosophy and ethics throughout the book: 

.... The Good for Man must reside in that which most completely har- 
monizes and most nearly brings to full fruition all his powers, capacities and 
endowments. .... But within Man himself it is not to befound..... Just in 

1 Christianity and the New World. By F. R. Barry. New York: Harper, 1932. xvit 
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so far therefore as the “‘good life” is realized it means that we are partaking in 
the supernatural..... This ascetic, otherworldly emphasis is wholly indispen- 
sable to the Christian ethic (pp. 141 f.). 

This attitude is a growing one among our disillusioned liberals; and it 
is not to be lightly dismissed with an epithet. For it has a theory of value 
which is logically presented, to the effect that “valuations may evolve; 
but values are the measure of evolution. If they evolve, there is no sense 
to be made of it” (p. 153). It makes otherworldliness the sine gua non of 
religion (p. 39), especially of a religion which like Christianity preaches 
loss of self as the road to salvation. 

Yet one cannot help being puzzled by this reaction from a naturalistic 
modernism. Is it a mark of lack of courage, of retreat from the long- 
drawn-out battle which ensues for man when he accepts his moral task in 
a changing world where values are in the making? Or is it a sign of re- 
turning sanity after a period of shallow, eudemonistic utilitarianism in 
Christian ethics? Certainly, to Dr. Barry it is the latter; but many will 
welcome the book as an escape from the hard road of relativist thinking. 
Before it is accepted so superficially, some questions will have to be asked 
about its assumptions. 

One of the most crucial of these is escaped by the logical fallacy of initial 
predication: religion is by nature otherworldly, otherwise it is not religion 
(p. 39). It follows that a Christian (i.e., a religious) ethic must be other- 
worldly! Another difficulty arises from the identification of the survival 
of Christianity with its finality: “If the finality of the Christian ideal 

. cannot be maintained. . . . the Christian faith as a religion is under 
sentence of death” (quoting A. E. Taylor, on p. 5). Of course the argu- 
ment here rests on which Christian ideal is regarded as final—the one that 
survives? This test seems inevitable; but survival is to be judged either 
by some projected absolute standard or by experience in the space-time 
world. But does the projection of the absolute standard escape relativity? 

The status of the supernatural in modernist theology has not yet been 
settled. It will probably be with us as long as our knowledge of nature is 
admittedly imperfect. This book is a good tonic for shallow, philistine 
modernism, for it points to a beyond. But there is nothing in naturalism 
to deny that there are areas beyond our present world as now scientifically 
delineated. It would seem that the checks which Dr. Barry sees in super- 
naturalism are still, despite his argument, mainly negative ones; and a 
plea for the importance of the supernatural must go farther than this. 
Failing such an achievement, it is simply a counsel of modesty for natural- 
istic philosophers—a counsel not repudiated. 

Three especially valuable features of the book are its treatment of early 
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Christian ethics by going back from the New Testament church to the 
Jesus whose life and teaching produced it, rather than following the usual 
chronological sequence; its clear analysis of the types and the bases of 
humanism; and, as said before, its outspoken and specific handling of con- 
temporary moral issues. Though somewhat repetitious in the early chap- 
ters, the book is very interesting and extremely stimulating. 
EpWIn Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER 


The time has arrived when it is possible to attempt a critical analysis of 
the character education movement for its basic educational assumptions, 
its content, its techniques, its organization, and its initial results. This 
Professor Hartshorne has undertaken in his stimulating book, Character 
in Human Relations... Perhaps no one in American education is better 
equipped to undertake this task in view of his sustained interest through 
fifteen or twenty years of writing in the field and his researches under the 
Character Education Inquiry. 

The discussion falls into two main divisions. In the first the author 
gives summary descriptions of the various programs of character educa- 
tion now in use in the public schools, in clubs, and in churches, with 
trenchant criticisms of the educational philosophy underlying each of 
these programs and of the techniques employed, in the light of the signifi- 
cant trends in modern education. Nowhere else have the variant pro- 
grams been brought into such a comprehending and comparative view or 
subjected to such objective evaluation. In the second division the author 
presents his own theory of character education as a practicable basis for 
such a procedure in character education as he believes to be supported by 
known facts in the field. 

The author’s thesis is that character is the result of effective social 
functioning. 

The self is a function of the experience of mutuality... .. Character.... 
is won through participation in social and cosmic functioning, through the per- 
formance of daily activities in the light of their meaning for the largest or most 
inclusive reality of which one can conceive. The man of character is one who 
functions well as a human being, who follows in his own contacts with others the 
divine strategy he has discovered at work in the world, providing for others the 


Character in Human Relations. By Hugh Hartshorne. New York: Scribner, 1932. 
xvi+367 pages. $2.50. 
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conditions through which they may themselves achieve selfhood, forgetting him- 
self in this adventure into the creative life of the universe in which he finds him- 
self always and everywhere at home. 

The last four chapters are devoted to specific suggestions as to the method 
and organization of character education. 

The distinct contribution of Professor Hartshorne’s book lies in his em- 
phasis upon the interaction of the person with his social group as the basic 
process by which character is achieved. This idea cannot be said to be new 
in that it has been formulated in the earlier concepts of education through 
social participation and of the achievement of character through creative 
experience in responding in the light of personal and social values to situa- 
tions of every type, including the situations involved in social relations. 
The merit of the contribution is also its limitation. In its stress upon the 
social factor the present discussion does not take into account the range 
of complex factors that, together with social interaction, condition the be- 
havior of persons. Its limitation is on the side of oversimplification. Re- 
cent researches in a different direction, furthermore, would raise the ques- 
tion whether Professor Hartshorne has made enough of the generalizing of 
attitudes, skills, and behavior patterns. 

The book is written in a clear, poignant, and engaging style. It is one of 
the most significant books that have appeared in the field of character 
education. 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STATE AND CHURCH IN EDUCATION 

Since an early period in American education the relation of the church 
to education has been subjected to critical analysis. By the time of the 
adoption of the state constitutions it was definitely determined that there 
should be a complete separation of church and state in education, the 
state assuming responsibility for education as a public function. Now, 
after more than a half century of experimentation in state-conducted edu- 
cation, Professor George A. Coe subjects the relation of the state to 
education to critical analysis and challenges the competency of the state 
to engage in the function of education.’ 

Professor Coe’s thesis is that the function of the state as ruler tends to 
invade and destroy the function of the state as educator. Whenever this 
happens, the results are quite as disastrous, the reader may be inclined to 

* Educating for Citizenship. By George A. Coe. New York: Scribner, 1932. xviii+ 
205 pages. $2.00. 
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conclude, as when the church as dogmatist or sectary earlier sought to con- 
trol education or now makes sporadic efforts in that direction, as in the 
Dayton case. As educator, the primary function of the state is to initiate 
the young into the functions and responsibilities of citizenship. In keeping 
with the more recent and significant trends in educational theory and 
practice, this will best be accomplished by actual participation in the 
functions of citizenship at the level of the growing person’s capacities and 
experience. This means that within the limits of his capacity the “junior 
citizen’’ must face the facts of civic life at the points where he is involved 
in it, must become aware of the social processes that are operative, must 
perceive and weigh the issues involved, and must develop constructive 
critical attitudes toward these issues. In order to achieve these ends, edu- 
cation must be objective, factual, free, critical, and reconstructive. In the 
exercise of its function as ruler, the state tends to become authoritative, 
external, coercive, and propagandist. This, as the author points out, is 
most strikingly evidenced at the point where the state most directly im- 
pinges as ruler upon the schools, in its program of military training. 

All of which raises in a trenchant way a problem that has not yet been 
reckoned with, that is, the competency of the state to engage in the edu- 
cational function under the limitation which its rulership imposes upon it. 
The author states the issue clearly in his Foreword: 

We have talked much of duties fo the state, but we have been silent concern- 

ing the duties of the state. We have fancied that we were engaged in character 
education when we have insisted upon certain principles for individual conduct, 
though at the same time we have praised the state for conduct that violates the 
same principles. In short, we have sought to discipline the young for life in an 
undisciplined state. 
The corrective for this situation, the author suggests, lies in this direction: 
“The sovereignty of the state can and should advance from government 
by consent to government by creative self-assertion.”” This, of course, is 
the fundamental problem of democracy, in the competence of which the 
author affirms his confidence and seeks to strengthen such confidence in 
the nation’s teachers. 

Quod est demonstrandum. The democratic state has yet to establish the 
objective proof of its competency as ruler to assume the function of edu- 
cator. The author leaves the reader with the issue clearly and challeng- 
ingly stated, but unresolved. Perhaps this is as far as anyone can go at 
present, unless the reader is disposed to accept more than a half-century of 
experiment as offering convincing evidence of incompetency. 

WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 
University OF CHICAGO 
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THE CURE OF SOULS 

It was in 1896 that John Watson (Ian Maclaren) delivered the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale University and published them 
under the title Te Cure of Souls. In comparing that volume with the one 
we have under review,’ it is easy to see that “‘a gradual shift is taking place 
in methods of pastoral work... . . The cure of souls is being given a new 
orientation.’”’ Unless I am greatly mistaken, Professor Holman’s book is 
the one we have been looking for. It should rapidly become a best-seller; 
and this, in a University of Chicago publication, means not sensational- 
ism but sanity and stimulus. It is this combination of sound judgment, 
based on competent knowledge, with a clear and forceful style enriched by 
many a happy illustration, that makes this an outstanding book. It is 
written by a man who is singularly well qualified for the task by his the- 
oretical knowledge of psychology and his practical experience as a spiritual 
adviser. When he comes to detailed advice, his suggestions are almost uni- 
formly wise; and in the hints he gives about spiritual direction he says 
much that pastors should find invaluable in their ¢ vn personal efforts to 
effect the cure of souls. 

This is a timely book. If our churches are to do the work for which God 
called them into being, we shall have to recognize that good as are our 
present methods of preaching, visitation, and administration, they are not 
sufficient. We shall have to acquire in the ministry of the individual to the 
individual what will be for many a new strategy. We shall find it neces- 
sary to adopt in the cure of the spirit that clinical method which the medi- 
cal practitioner has proved effective in the cure of the body. We all know 
what the physician’s method is. He makes certain of the accuracy of his 
theories; is definite and painstaking in his prognosis; then applies the cure 
demanded by the peculiar necessities of his patient. He saves people one 
by one. His bedside manner is his great asset. He may lecture to students, 
nurses, even patients in groups; but when he comes to terms, his method is 
clinical; he gets it across, touches the spot, works the cure. No physician 
could ever get the results demanded of him were he content to assemble 
his patients as we do our congregations, talk to them in the mass and 
leave it there. What toil and prayer, what intellectual and spiritual striv- 
ing, are for the greater part wasted in our churches every Sunday, just 
because they are not anticipated and followed up clinically by the spiritual 
physician! How much more telling our sermons would be if the preacher 
had, beforehand, the spiritual confidences of the people whom he is ad- 


' The Cure of Souls. By Charles T. Holman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 331 pages. $2.50. 
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dressing; and how much more serious both preachers and hearers would 
be were it understood that discourses were to be followed home by the 
ministry to individuals. Professor Holman shows the way. He writes un- 
der five main headings: (I) ‘‘What Ails Sick Souls?” (II) ““The Case Work 
Method in the Cure of Souls”; (III) “Psychiatry and the Cure of Souls’; 
(IV) “The Function of Religion in the Cure of Souls”; (V) “Spiritual 
Therapeutics.” In all, there are thirty-five chapters and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy for those who desire to pursue the subject further. 

It may be objected that to require from pastors the deep understanding 
of men and women that would make such a service possible is to impose a 
new burden on an already overburdened ministry. It is, indeed, a new bur- 
den, but it is the kind of burden that wings are to a bird, or sails to a ship. 
It is the burden that would make all other loads light. In proposing the 
clinical method, Professor Holman is not suggesting something new. The 
only new thing about it will be the doing of it. In reality he is only sug- 
gesting that we should come back to Jesus and learn of him how to bring 
relief and comfort to sick souls. I am not quite ready to agree with the au- 
thor when he says: ‘The difficulties of adequate preparation for this min- 
istry are very great.” After all, this is a question, partly, of mere common 
sense. All the psychology that most of us are likely to understand is main- 
ly applied common sense. It can be acquired by a careful study of one’s 
self and a sympathetic observation of other people in the light of what 
that study has revealed about human nature and behavior. If the pastor 
will study this book, he will have sufficient knowledge to take him a long 
way in this much-needed ministry. Nor shall he trust in this alone. His 
work is not so much that of a consulting psychologist as that of a spiritual 
adviser. Let him give himself to this priestly task and he will be conscious 
that his strength cometh of God. 

W. A. CAMERON 
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RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 


BatLey, ALIcE A. From Intellect to Intuition. New York: Lucis Pub. Co., 
1932. xV-+271 pages. $2.00. 

This recent volume by Mrs. Bailey is an attempt to lead the occidental world to an 
apprehension of the philosophy and methods of oriental ‘“‘esotericism.”’ She defines in- 
tuition as a “direct apprehension of truth, apart from the reasoning faculty or from any 
process of intellection” (p. 161). The distinction between “intellect” and “intuition” is 
based upon her theory of man. In man she discovers four elements or phases: senses, 
brain, mind, and soul. The soul is identical with God or the universal soul. By intellec- 
tion, or the occidental method of discovering truth, Mrs. Bailey means the process which 
begins with the senses. It is the method of observation and experimentation in the world 
ofsense. By intuition she understands the method of meditation whereby the mind, brain, 
and senses become instruments of the soul, the source of all truth. Admitting that in- 
tuition will probably always be the method of the few thinkers rather than the posses- 
sion of the multitude, she believes that occidental civilization may be greatly enriched 
through the development of at least a few thinkers, who will enlighten the race. Spe- 
cific techniques and sample lessons are included in the volume. Definite postures are 
suggested, information concerning the part played by the pituitary and pineal glands is 
given, and the dangers of indiscriminate “‘breathing exercises’’ are stressed. 

From a religious point of view, this may be viewed as another attempt to discover a 
supernatural or hypernoetic way to truth. It is an attempted ‘“‘short-cut” to informa- 
tion concerning the meaning of life and the solution of practical problems. Until more 
definite evidence of man’s ability to tap sources of truth from within is presented than 
is available at present, the occidental must continue to view these attempts as interest- 
ing but insignificant. 

CLEMEN, CARL. Urgeschichtliche Religion: Die Religion der Stein-, Bronze- und 
Eisenzeit. Bonn: Ludwig Roéhrscheid Verlag, 1932. 139 pages. M. 7.20. 
During recent years Dr. Carl Clemen has made several contributions toward the 

interpretation of religion in prehistoric culture. In this work he offers a critical survey of 
the increasing materials and multiplying theories of the workers in the field of prehis- 
tory, covering the earlier and later Paleolithic, the Neolithic, the Bronze, and the Iron 
ages. With his knowledge of this material Dr. Clemen could make a lasting contribu- 
tion if he would abandon the outgrown idea of seeking religion in beliefs and look for the 
patterns of behavior centering in the satisfactions of group living. 

GERNET, Louts, and BOULANGER, ANDRE. Le génie grec dans la religion. Paris: 
La Renaissance du Livre, 1932. xliii+-538 pages. Fr. 4o. 

This work, produced by two specialists, is noteworthy as an exposition of Greek reli- 
gion traced step by step with the generai evolution of Greek political and social history. 
One author deals with the classical period and the other with the Hellenistic age. Reli- 
gion is here viewed as a factor in the evolution of human civilization, and has its begin- 
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nings in the obscure dawn of Greek antiquity. The first main section of the volume is 
given up to an interpretation of the formative influences, often vague and elusive, that 
antedated the systematic practices and beliefs better known to us in the classical period. 
The rural feasts, agrarian cult ceremonies, the heroic legends, the Dionysiac rites, and 
the place of religion in the rise of the city are illuminatingly surveyed. The systemati- 
zation of religion in the classical epoch is expounded in terms of the cults, the images, the 
sphere of religious life, and the cultivation of piety. The third main section of the vol- 
ume deals with the movement toward universalism in the Hellenistic period. Note is 
made of the transformation of religious sentiment from interest in localities and groups 
to the services which religion is called upon to render to individuals; the new forms of 
religious life growing up under the new conditions are described; and a final chapter in- 
terprets the religious significance of the philosophical schools. The whole treatment is 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. There are also ample references to original 
sources and modern literature. 

GODDARD, Dwicut (ed.). A Buddhist Bible: The Favorite Scriptures of the Zen 

Sect. Thetford, Vt.: Pub. by author, 1932. 316 pages. $2.00. 

The favorite scriptures of the Zen sect are here assembled, edited, rearranged, and 
simplified for the lay reader. The editor writes a brief history of the Ch’an sect in China 
(Zen in Japan). Buddhist texts presented are the Lankavatara Sutra, the Vajracehedika 
Sutra, part of the Maha-prajnaparamita Sutra, and the Sutra of the Sixth Chinese 
Patriarch. 

GopparD, Dwicut (ed.) The Self-Realization of Noble Wisdom: A Buddhist 

Scripture. Thetford, Vt.: Pub. by author, 1932. 152 pages. $1.00. 

In this work the author has made the difficult Lankavatara Sutra, a favorite Scrip- 
ture of the Zen Buddhists, more comprehensible for the lay reader. It is intended asa 
simplified presentation of the materials treated in scholarly fashion by Professor Suzuki 
in his two works on the Lankavatara. The simplification is achieved by omissions, 
rearrangement, and local interpretations of the original text. 


Harrison, Max Hunter. Hindu Monism aud Pluralism. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1932. xili+324 pages. $3.00. 

Beginning with the Upanishads, the author traces the interdependence and interrela- 
tions of the important philosophic systems which draw their inspiration and fundamen- 
tal ideas from the authoritative scriptural sources. Throughout he is interested in 
parallels and contracts found in European philosophic thought. 

WuirTBeEck, R. H., and Tuomas, OLIVE J. The Geographic Factor. New York: 

Century, 1932. xv-+422 pages. $2.25. 

This book contains in one chapter a few pages treating of the influence of geographic 
environment upon racial character and religious beliefs. A student unfamiliar with the 
subject might well make his first approach to it under the guidance of these pages. The 
somewhat promiscuous list of references cited at the end of the chapter may prove more 
confusing than helpful; their relation to the specific subject is by no means always 
apparent. 

OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 
BERTHOLET, A. Die Religion des Alten Testaments. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. 

144 pages. M. 5.60. 

The author brings to his task a rich and comprehensive knowledge of his subject and 
its larger background. His treatment is unusual in that it is based entirely on the Old 
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Testament evidence. Passages pertinent to various stages and aspects of Hebrew reli- 
gion have been compiled in such a way as to give us a picture of the growth of the reli- 
gion, beginning with primitive survivals and ending with a chapter on the Psalms and 
Wisdom literature. The highly important pre-prophetic period is treated almost ex- 
clusively from the angle of Yahweh religion, which will be a matter of regret to some. 
Yet this will not offset the exceedingly valuable collection of evidence which the author 
has so carefully arranged. 

BuBeR, MArtTIN. Kénigtum Gottes. Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1932. xx-+260 

pages. Unbound, M. 7.50; bound, M. g.50. 

This is the first of three volumes which are to appear under the common title of “Das 
Kommende.” This volume takes up the Hebrew concept of the Kingdom of God and 
treats it in its origin and development. The author presents convincing evidence that 
the “Kingdom of God,” or better the kingship of God, was one of the early beliefs of 
Israel. Then he proceeds to examine this concept in its larger oriental background to- 
gether with the problem of Melekh (MLK) asa deity. His interpretation in respect to 
the merging of Melekh and Yahweh is interesting. Professor Buber’s book shows care- 
ful study, is well documented, and reveals a wide acquaintance with pertinent literature. 
A unity of purpose and thought increases the value of this treatise. At times the author 
has dealt rather arbitrarily with accepted critical views, but if his new interpretations 
are correct we are ready to accept them. The general criticism we would make is that 
his approach has been mostly “theological.’? This appears especially in his chapter on 
“The Faith of Israel” (Der Glaube Israels), where a presentation of the real substance of 
the popular religion would have helped to give a larger view of the problem. 


CHAINE, J. Introduction 4 la lecture des prophétes (“Etudes bibliques”’). Paris: 

J. Gabalda et Fils, 1932. 274 pages, 60 plates, 1 map. Fr. 20. 

An interesting and valuable handbook designed to introduce the intelligent non- 
specialist to the study of the prophets. The author’s special training as an archaeologist, 
and the details, introduced from this standpoint, give particular value to the work. 
Incidentally, the study is an example of the difference in objectivity and in theological 
liberalism a Catholic scholar may represent in the Old Testament, as against the New 
Testament, field. The plates add much to the volume. 

Conen, A. Everyman’s Talmud. New York: Dutton, 1933. xli+420 pages. 
$2.50. 

Students of the history of Christianity are well aware of their need to know more 
about Talmudic Judaism. But the difficulty in the way of acquiring this knowledge is 
often great. Hence they should give a hearty welcome to this volume, which renders for 
the general reader a service like that of Strack’s Introduction for the specialist. After a 
brief descriptive Introduction, the content of Talmudic teaching on various phases of 
religious practice and belief is expounded at length and illustrated by numerous quota- 
tions, which have been newly translated from the original text for the present purpose. 
The author is a thoroughly competent scholar whose guidance may be confidently ac- 
cepted. 

FEUCHTWANGER, LION. Josephus. New York: Viking Press, 1932. 504 pages. 
$2.50. 

A historical novel, vivaciously depicting the career of Josephus and the relations be- 
tween the Jews and the Romans in the first century of the Christian Era. As a means 
of bringing vividly before the eyes of the student of early Christianity in realistic fashion 
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scenes that were vitally important for religion and culture in that ancient world, there js 

perhaps no better book for one to read as an introduction to the subject. Of course, not 

everything in the book is substantial historical fact, but the factual basis is more ample 

than in most works of fiction, and the general view of life presented is remarkably true 

to reality. 

Gorpon, T. CROUTHER. The Rebel Prophet. New York: Harper, 1932. 260 
pages. $2.00. 

The aim of the author is “to make the prophet (Jeremiah) quiver again with life be- 
fore our eyes.” This, we may truthfully say, has been achieved. Mr. Gordon hasa fresh 
and vigorous style that lends his book a special charm and should make it appeal to a 
large circle of readers. After an introduction to the psychology of prophecy, the author 
has given us a biographical sketch and then presents the prophet to us as a statesman, 
rebel, optimist, poet, and mystic. The conclusion is a chapter on Jeremiah and Jesus. 
The book does not attempt to present textual problems or studies, though quotations in 
effective translation abound throughout. Perhaps the contemporaneous cultural life in 
which the prophet lived could have been emphasized with gratifying results, but the 
presentation as we have it, bright and sparkling, gives an enthusiastic and sympathetic 
picture of one of the great figures of Hebrew history. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BICKNELL, E. J. The First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians (‘‘West- 


minster Commentaries’). New York: Dutton; London: Methuen & Co., 


1932. xlvit+97 pages. $2.75. 


This volume is a good study of the Thessalonian epistles from a mediating standpoint. 
The author is well informed and competent. His acquaintance with the technical litera- 
ture on epistleography and his willingness to entertain and report its findings are valu- 
able features of the work. The limitations which are plainly evident are self-imposed; 
the viewpoint of the series is not only conservative but it undertakes to present the re- 
sults of scholarship to laymen. This naturally determines the tone of the individual 
study. In the present case the positions maintained are quite generally in agreement 
with the traditions. 


BULTMANN, Rupo.tr. Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition. (2d rev. ed.) 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1931. 408 pages. Bound, M. 23; un- 


bound, M. 21. 

The second edition of Bultmann’s important contribution to Formgeschichte is wel- 
come. The second edition differs from the first but slightly, although the format is com- 
pletely changed. The major difference in content is the addition of illustrative parallels 
and the notice of other, chiefly foreign, studies in the field. In his Introduction Bult- 
mann presents his reactions to the way the former edition was received; it is noticeable 
that he insists that the new approach to the gospels is not merely aesthetic, not simply 
a classification of the gospel materials under new rubrics, but is truly historical, although 
he does not go as far as K. L. Schmidt and Dibelius toward the recognition that it is 
even sociological. It is significant that Bultmann does not regard the work of Albertz 
and Bertram as properly within the category of Formgeschichte. The positions main- 
tained in the previous edition in the body of the work are unchanged; here it is perhaps 
somewhat regrettable that the author did not allow the friendly criticisms of his work to 
lead to the reconsideration of certain points, e.g., the possibility that primitive forms 
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were used in the early Christian missionary preaching, or the more detailed statement of 
the elements of the tradition which had their origin in the Hellenistic communities. 
Nevertheless, it is gratifying that the second edition has been called for, and Bultmann’s 
work in its present form will be useful in further research. 


K1TTEL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Bogen 
17-24. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932. Double section (5 and 6), pages 257- 
384. By subscription, M. 5.80. 

The present part of the great Worterbuch, which is a bringing up to date of the old 
Cremer, is entirely worthy in execution of the plan of the whole and the results achieved 
in the volumes which have already appeared. The scope which is proposed may be ob- 
served by noting the full study of aduapravw and related words: the basic study of the 
Jewish background, the Hebrew equivalents, and the Septuagint are amazingly com- 
plete, the rabbinical parallels and the data of common Greek are equally thoroughly 
studied. Other terms are less fully discussed, but never less scientifically. The whole 
work will be indispensable to the serious student of the New Testament. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


Dosson, J. F. Ancient Education and Its Meaning to Us. New York: Long- 
mans, 1932. 205 pages. $1.75. 

Ancient education, with some consideration of its contribution to modern culture, is 
here presented in brief outline but in its essential aspects. The subject matter includes a 
description of educational activity at Sparta and at Athens, an exposition of Greek edu- 
cational theory from Plato to Plutarch, the practice and theory of the Roman Republic, 
the educational situation in the Roman Empire, the influence of the classical heritage 
upon the church during the Middle Ages, and a conclusion briefly indicating the convic- 
tion of the author, who is professor of Greek in the University of Bristol, that educators 
in England are today correcting the tendency to stress science at the expense of the 
humanities. ‘‘We are coming round again to the Greek view that the best preparation 
for citizenship lies not in any specialized training, but in an all-round development of the 
mental faculties.’”’ One regrets that space in this little book, which is Volume XLV in 
the valuable series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” could not have been found for 
more specific mention of Christian education prior to the Middle Ages. 


DOLGER, FRANZ JOSEPH. Antike und Christentum; Kultur und Religionsge- 
schichtliche Studien. Band III; Heft 3. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1932. 153- 
224 pages. M. 5.00. 

This third Heft of the third volume of these studies contains many items of great 
value for students of Christian antiquity. In addition to numerous briefer notes, there 
are several substantial articles dealing with the transformation of heathen divinities 
into Christian demons, the interpretation of martyrdom as a conflict with the devil, the 
relation of Christians to the heathen temples, the exorcism of demons, and other matters 
of vital concern in the adjustments of relations between Christians and their heathen 
neighbors. 

JuNGE, LIsELOTTE. Die Tierlegenden des heiligen Franz von Assisi. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1932. ix+129 pages. M. 7.50. 

Analyzing the animal stories in the source literature on St. Francis, in relation to 
earlier materials of the sort, Dr. Junge concludes that the treatment of the theme in the 
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Francis legends, while reflecting certain personal characteristics of the saint, is essen- 
tially mediaeval and in no way to be connected, as supposed by Sabatier, with the origins 
of the Renaissance. To many the value of the study will lie mainly in the extensive and 
orderly discussion of related or parallel materials in pre-Christian, patristic, and monas- 
tic literature. Students of the lives of monastic saints are familiar with the beast and bird 
anecdotes frequently employed in the by-way of parable or allegory, or to enhance the 
impression of the miraculous. Many of these stories were refurbished by the Franciscan 
legend-makers, and have become popularly associated with St. Francis. Through Dr. 
Junge’s research the scholar is enabled to follow these marvelous tales back through 
their various earlier appearaiuces; and the general reader is taught to avoid ascribing a 
false originality to Francis or his early admirers. The popular interest of the subject 
might warrant an English translation. 


MUNDLE, WILHELM. Der Glaubensbegriff des Paulus. Leipzig: M. Heinsius 

Nachfolger, 1933. xvi+-187 pages. Bound, M. 9.00; unbound, M. 7.50. 

In this monograph German scholarship returns again to the interpretation of Pauline 
mysticism. Chief stress is placed upon the exegesis of Pauline texts rather than upona 
study of the environmental influences that affected the apostle’s religious conceptions. 
But the author is not unacquainted with these studies nor unsympathetic with much in 
their findings, a fact well known to anyone familiar with his book, Das religiise Leben des 
A postels Paulus, published ten years ago. The present study is devoted to an exposition 
of the concept of faith, which in the case of Paul is found to be not simply assent to a 
religious idea but an act of the religious person which connects him with Christ and the 
community of worshipers. Thus faith and baptism are inseparable—to believe on Jesus 
means not only to accept the message of the gospel, but also to become through baptism 
a member of the church. The author thinks that Protestantism, with its emphasis on 
individualism, has often failed to understand Paul. He could not have conceived of 
one’s exercising true faith apart from membership in the community entered through 
baptism. The treatment of the subject is worked out with care and great thoroughness, 
and deserves the serious consideration of scholars. 


ScuHLttz, KARL. Jsaias 11, 2 (Die sieben Gaben des H1. Geistes) in den ersten vier 
christlichen Jahrhunderten. Minster: Aschendorff, 1932. 174 pages. M. 
9.00. 

A thorough study of the interpretation of that famous passage, Isa. 11: 2, during the 
first four centuries of the Christian Era. The author has shown how the earliest inter- 
pretation by Justin did not follow the present Masoretic text, and how his interpreta- 
tion paved the way for the “seven gifts of the Holy Spirit.”” Then it is shown how pro- 
gressively interpreter after interpreter accepted this general thesis, often elaborating the 
interpretation until in the fourth century arise complex speculations on the number 7 
and on the nature of the Holy Spirit. While numerous quotations at times reduce the 
readability of the text, the development of the interpretation is well presented, and in 
concluding Dr. Schliitz has given a valuable summary of the problem, together with its 
terminology. 

Scumipt, Kart Lupwic. Die Kirche des Urchristentums: Eine Lexikographische 
und biblisch-theologische Studie. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1932. 259-320 pages. M. 
2.50. 

A reprint of a paper contributed to a volume of essays, now out of print, published 
in honor of the sixtieth birthday of A. Deissman, November 7, 1926. A short Preface has 
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been inserted to provide references to more recent literature. The discussion aims to 
show that while Catholicism justified the divine authority of its ecclesiastical institu- 
tion by reference to Peter, Protestantism through its allegiance to Paul’s ideals has a 
right to think of the church as the “people of God” and not as the hierarchy of men. 


ToLLInToNn, R. B. Alexandrine Teaching on the Universe. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1932. 181 pages. $2.00. 

In a series of four lectures the author presents a cross-section of Alexandrian specula- 
tion during the first two centuries of the Christian Era on four topics, viz.: the divine 
transcendence, mediation between the Deity and humanity, the nature of the material 
universe, and the constitution of man and his place in the universe. To this blend of 
ideas derived on the one hand from the Greek philosophical heritage, and on the other 
from the Hebrew and Christian tradition, the persons who made the most significant 
contributions were Philo, Clement, Origen, Plotinus, and the gnostics. By the aid of 
texts from these sources, but without any particular attention to the social milieu as a 
factor in shaping thinking, the lecturer reconstructs an interesting picture. Students 
of the early history of Christian dogma will find the book very useful. Specific refer- 
ences to ancient authorities are not given—there are no footnotes—but readers who are 
familiar with the author’s earlier studies will know that he is a thoroughly competent 
guide in this field of research. 

VOLKER, WALTHER. Quellen zur Geschichte der christlichen Gnosis. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1932. v+147 pages. M. 5.80. 

A collection of original sources for a study of Christian gnosticism has long been 
needed. These materials have now been carefully assembled, a critical apparatus has 
been added to the texts, and the selections are classified according to the different 
schools—Simon Magus, the Ophites, Carpocrates and his son, Basilides and his follow- 
ers, Valentinian and his school. The notes appended to the texts give not only variant 
readings, but references to scripture texts and parallels in other gnostic writings. There 
are also references to pertinent modern literature and an Index of biblical passages re- 
ferred to in the texts. 

VuttiaMy, C. E. John Wesley. New York: Scribner, 1932. x+370 pages. 
$3.00. 

Few careers have been so thoroughly studied as has that of John Wesley; few men of 
any time have left such an abundance of materials for an understanding of their life 
and work. Wesley began to keep a Diary at twenty-two years of age; the last entry was 
made one week before his death. He began to keep a Journal when he embarked for 
Georgia on October 14, 1735; he wrote in it for the last time four months before his end, 
October 24,1790. Both Diary and Journal have been admirably edited in eight sumptu- 
ous volumes. Added to this we now have eight volumes of Wesley Letters edited with 
equal skill. 

Of the lives of John Wesley there seem to be no end. Each generation has desired 
its own interpretation of him, and no generation has been more insistent in this respect 
than has our own. At least eight major biographies have appeared within the last ten 
years, and among them none take higher rank than this one under review. 

Mr. Vulliamy recognizes in Wesley “the ascendent personality of the age’ and states 
that he was more widely known in this country than any other Englishman of the same 
time. While recognizing the Wesleyan revival and the Wesleyan organization as of 
major importance in the career of Wesley, he points out that Wesley’s influence pro- 
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duced definite reactions throughout the entire social structure, and that Wesley’s im- 
portance is by no means confined to his work as the founder of Methodism. Though 
the book is relatively brief, yet nothing essential to an understanding of Wesley or his 
time has been omitted, while the author’s fresh appraisal of familiar facts will give the 
book a special interest even to those who may be most familiar with Wesleyana. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND ETHICS 
LORBEER, FLoyD IrvING. Philosophy of Light: An Introductory Treatise. Los 

Angeles: Wetzel Pub. Co., 1932. x+259 pages. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book, namely, that “God is Light,” flashed into the mind of the 
author sixteen years ago while he was deep in meditation on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. After much pondering, and some writing, the present 
volume was written to share the good news with others. Three basic propositions are 
stated early in the book: (1) “God is the Ocean of Light, or the Father of Lights.” 
(2) “Light is, or possesses consciousness and personality.”? (3) ‘‘All things, including 
man’s consciousness, or the soul of man, have their existence in the Light Ocean (p. 13).” 
The remaining 246 pages are devoted to the explication of these propositions. 

Mr. Lorbeer has familarized himself with a considerable body of modern thought, 
and quotes from many well known authorities to prove that everything finally reduces 
to light. Light is used sometimes in a literal sense and at other times in a metaphorical 
sense. In attempting to prove that all tests of truth finally resolve themselves into 
light, the author writes: ‘“Truth,’’ as Shakespeare says, “‘will come to light’”’ (p. 155). 
As a criticism of hazy and inaccurate thinking on the part of recent philosophers, this 
book would rank with such satires as Gulliver’s Travels. Asa serious attempt to develop 
a philosophy, however, little can be said for it. 

PAQUIER, J. La création etl évolution. Paris: Lecoffre, 1932. 363 pages. Fr. 15. 

An excellent defense of a liberal version of the Roman Catholic faith against natu- 
ralism. The book is well analyzed and replete with factual data on the theory of evo- 
lution, under three aspects: the problem of origins, the evolution of man, and philo- 
sophical] evolutionism. 

Srwons, Minot. A Modern Theism. Boston: Beacon Press, 1931. vii+207 
pages. $1.75. 

In this volume Dr. Simons, pastor of the Church of All Souls, Unitarian, New York 
City, presents a “modern theism” based upon recent discoveries in scientific fields. His 
approach is realistic—based upon real facts as presented by scientist and philosopher— 
and his method is naturalistic rather than supernaturalistic. In the first chapter Pro- 
fessor Jeans is relied upon to prove the validity of God as cosmic intelligence and cosmic 
consciousness. .‘‘A modern” theism apparently means recent personalistic theism with 
more emphasis upon God as immanent dynamism than was true of Bowne and Ladd. 
Furthermore, there is less remaining of the supernatural elements than was true of 
writers about the turn of the century. The rest of the book is given to an application of 
the significance of God as defined to topics of interest to the religious individual today. 
The “Humanistic Movement,” “The Great Mysteries,” “Divine Compassion,” are 
some of the problems to which Dr. Simons applies his conception of God. 

It is encouraging to discover ministers who find time to do careful thinking and 
systematic organization of materials while engaged in the exacting work of the modern 


church. This material represents a systematic statement of Dr. Simons’ preaching 
message, and undoubtedly enables those who hear him to meet life with courage, con- 
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fidence, and hope. On the other hand, the defects of recent theism are all here. The 
conception of God rests upon rather slender foundations in modern science and philos- 
ophy; the leap from an intelligible world to an intelligent God is made with no apparent 
appreciation of the logical difficulties involved; human needs serve as criteria of meta- 
physical theories, and human values take on absolute significance. Inasmuch as these 
defects are discoverable in the writings of theologians and philosophers of religion, one 
may forgive a busy pastor, but this still leaves the system based upon unsound logical 
foundations. 

Our Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals. Prepared by a special com- 
mittee for the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. New York: Association Press, 1932. 
161 pages. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $0.90. 

A report which surveys the present economic situation and seeks to interpret the 
task of the Christian churches in the light of these findings. The aim is practical 
rather than theatrical. There is a syllabus of topics designed to guide group discussion 
of the subject, to which is appended a selection of helpful readings in the literature of the 
subject. 

Winscu, D. Geore. Zeitschrift fiir Religion und Sozialismus. Mannheim: 
Verlag der Religidsen Sozialisten, Mollstrasse 34, 1932. 321-83 pages. M. 
$1.30. 

A bimonthly magazine dealing with live issues in the field of religion’s relation to the 
socialist movement in present day Germany. 


MISSIONS 
GLADFELTER, KATHARINE E. Many Moons Ago and Now. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1932. 157 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.75. For junior boys and 
girls. 
Hotton, Priscrtia. Chinese Children of Woodcutter’s Lane. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1932. 68 pages. $0.85. 

For primary children. 

HULBERT, WINIFRED. /ndian Americans. New York: Friendship Press, 1932. 

161 pages. $1.00. 

The purpose of this little volume is to set forth “a right picture of the Indian.” To 
most Americans the Indian is scarcely more than a relic of the past, and little is under- 
stood of the rapid changes taking place among the Indians of all tribes and in every sec- 
tion of the land where they are located. In six brief chapters the author discusses the 
chief problems which the Indian faces in his attempt to find his place in the life of today. 
Among these problems are education and the difficulties involved in finding his place in 
the modern competitive world. The last two chapters describe the Indian home and the 
place of religion and the church in the life of the present day Indian. The book abounds 
in useful information most interestingly told. 


MERIAM, LEwIs, and HINMAN, GEORGE W. Facing the Future in Indian Mis- 
sions. New York: Friendship Press, 1932. 224 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
$0.60. 


This is a unique study and points the way to a better type of missionary literature. 
It is a critical analysis of the Indian work of both the government and the church. 
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Lewis Meriam, the writer of three-fourths of the book, represents the governmental 
point of view. He isan authority on Indian missions, having been the technical director 
of an Indian commission which in 1928 made a report of its findings. In this study he 
uses many of these conclusions and frankly states his attitudes toward the Indian mis- 
sionaries, the problem of Indian health, the economic problem, and the problem which 
the Indian faces in attempting to reconstruct his community life. George Hinman, rep- 
resenting the church, merely indorses the larger report of Meriam. Both writers fail, 
however, to appreciate the economic problem which the American Indian is facing. 
R1GGs, FRANCES SOMERS, and MEANS, FLORENCE C. Children of the Great Spirit. 

New York: Friendship Press, 1932. 153 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.75. 

For primary children. 

SEWALL, CAROLYN T., and JONES, CHARLOTTE C. New Joy. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1932. 154 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.75. 

For junior boys and girls. 

UNIVERSITY OF NANKING, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURAL Economics, CoL- 
LEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND Forestry. The 1931 Flood in China. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 74 pages. $1.00. 

This scientific presentation of facts relative to the administration of relief in connec- 
tion with the flood area in the Yangtze and Hwai river valleys in 1931 has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor J. L. Buck of the University of Nanking. Itisa 
document of prime importance for all students of Chinese affairs in general and partic- 
ularly for those interested in missions. The descriptive sections are supplemented by 
numerous tables, and the whole constitutes a great mass of authoritative data. 
WAGNER, MABEL G., and SWEET, HELEN FIRMAN. Off to China. New York: 

Friendship Press, 1932. 146 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.75. 

For primary children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BoIsEN, ANTON C., and SmirH, CEcIL MICHENER (eds.). Hymns of Hope and 
Courage. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1931. 112 pages. Single copy, $0.50; per 
hundred copies, $0.35. 

The present volume is a collection of hymns, responsive readings, prayers, and orders 
of service which have been brought together with the primary purpose of insuring a col- 
lection of worship materials suitable for persons who are patients in psychopathic insti- 
tutions. Doubtless the thorough experience of the editor insures the realization of this 
purpose. But it would be a pity if this stated primary purpose should limit the scope of 
the hymnal’s usefulness. For it is competent for much wider use. It should be closely 
studied, for example, by every student of hymnology, since it is a distinguished example 
of the rigorously maintained high standard of selection in hymns and liturgies. Nothing 
but the best, musically and poetically, will be found in this hymnal. Furthermore, in 
spite of small compass, a surprisingly wide range of types of hymn is included, both in 
poems and in musical settings. This is a worthy contribution to hymnological materials. 








